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Benjamin F. Nolan School, Hawthorne Avenue, Detroit, Michigan. Capacity 
1800 pupils. Architects and Engineers: Smith, Hinchman and Grylls. 
Plurnbing Contractor: Jas. W. Partlan. Crane fixtures installed throughout. 
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What is current practice in school plumbing? 


Because plumbing and heating is so in- 
timately connected with the entire prob- 
lem of fostering health and health habits, 
it is magnified to special importance in 
the school. 

Trustees and administrators, deeply con- 
scious of their responsibility in guarding 
young health, may well inquire before 
building: What is current practice in school 
plumbing? On the basis of a broad ex- 
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perience in this specialized field, Crane 
Co. supplies the answer. Alert to mod- 
ern trends, to changing conceptions of 
adequate sanitary and heating facilities, 
Crane Co. brings you the benefit of a wide 
contact with problems similar to yours. 
Consulting Crane Co. is insurance that 
your installation will be as modern as 
the most approved, most recent, practical 
ideas in the school plumbing field. 


» Co., Chicago 


GENERAL OFFICES: CRANE BUILDING, 836 S. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 


Branches and Sales Offices in O 
Rooms: Chicago. New York, net 7 
Trenton; Montreal, and St. Johns, Quebec; Ipswich, England 


Vat al Exhibit g0. 
i Chicago, Brideeport, Birmingham, Chattanooga, 


e Hundred and Sixty-six Cities 


f{tlantic City, San Francisco and Montreal 


CRANE EXPORT CORPORATION: NEW YORK, SAN FRANCISCO, MEXICO CITY, HAVANA 
CRANE LIMITED: CRANE BUILDING, 1170 BEAVER HALL SQUARE, MONTREAL 
CRANE-BENNETT, Lrv., LONDON 
CIE CRANE: PARIS, BRUSSELS 
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Truscon is an institution of national scope, the largest com- 
pany of its kind in the world, manufacturing a complete 
line of steel products for permanent construction. 


STEEL WINDOWS for better daylighting and ventilation. 
Specially developed types for School requirements. 


REINFORCING STEEL in keeping with individual de- 
signs and conforming to a standard practice. 


STEEL JOISTS, all types for an economical fireproof floor 
construction. 


METAL LATH for permanen 
and ceilings. A complete line . 


STEELDECK ROOFS, I-P! eas, 
insulated to prevent he i 


STRUCTURAL ST “ex 
incorporating the suo. wmvuell  ¢ 


Truscon maintains a nation-wi’r; 
enced engineers, a Truscon offi a 
city to cooperate in any way with gin 
TRUSCON STEEL COMPAN , 
Pacific Coast Factory, Le f 


Foreign Trade Department, : 
Trussed Concrete Steel Company of Can 
The Truscon Laboratorie 
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COMPARTMENTS 


Dressing Room 


Toilet and HENRY WEIS MANUFACTURING CoO., INC. Partitions 
Shower Elkhart, Indiana (Formerly Atchison, Kansas) : 

Hospital 

Compartments Branch Offices: Cubicles 


NEW YORK CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 
BOSTON ATLANTA 


Representatives in all Principal Cities 
Established 1876 
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MY! ISN’T IT WARM? 


SURE! And what’s more it will probably be still 
warmer. 


On these hot sultry days you want a cool refreshing 
shower or swim and that brings up the question 
of towels. 


We are offering values at this time in big double 
thread constructed towels that are soft, strong, 
and absorbent that are unusual. 


It will pay you to write for samples. 


SAMPLES JOHN W. FILLMAN CO. 


CHEERFULLY 
ON REQUEST 1020-22-24 FILBERT ST., PHILA., PENNA. 
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HE UNIVENT is a com- 
plete individual ventilating machine for 


drawing fresh air directly from out of 


where are receiving the benefits of Uni- 
vent Ventilation—ventilation that means 


better health, better attendance records 


doors — cleaning it — warming it to a —more alert minds. 


comfortable temperature—and deliver- If you are considering a new building 
pA 


ing it in such a manner that there is an or plan remodeling a present building, 


agreeable air motion but without drafts. learn the facts regarding the Univent, 


Univent results cannot be duplicated — which is endorsed by the leaders in archi- 


by any other unit venti- tecture and school ad- 


No other ventilator gives 


‘ENT 


lator—because the Uni- ministration everywhere. 


vent’s important features 


Our free book No. 21 
will be gladly sent you 


are exclusive to itself. 





(traps \/ tann) 


VENTILATION 


School children every- upon request. 








Manufactured only by THE HERMAN NELSON CORPORATION, Moline, I/1. 

Builders of Successful Heating and Ventilating Equipment for over 20 Years 

© Sales and Service ~ 

BELFAST, ME. PHILADELPHIA SAGINAW TOLEDO GREEN BAY MEMPHIS DENVER SEATTLE 
BOSTON SCRANTON DETROIT INDIANAPOLIS MINNEAPOLIS SAN FRANCISCO SALT LAKE CITY VANCOUVER 
NEW YORK CITY PITTSBURGH CLEVELAND CHICAGO ST. LOUIS EMPORIA DALLAS TORONTO 
UTICA CHARLOTTE, N.C. COLUMBUS DES MOINES BIRMINGHAM KANSAS CITY SPOKANE WINNIPEG,MAN. 
BUFFALO GRAND RAPIDS CINCINNATI MILWAUKEE ATLANTA OMAHA PORTLAND CALGARY, ALTA. 
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Handling Acids Safely 


HE extensive use of corro- 


sives in the laboratories of 
educational structures demands 
chemical waste lines that will not 
corrode under their destructive 
attack. 
Duriron drain pipe meets this de- | 
mand, because it is universally 
resistant to acids. 


It is a fact that corrosives may 
be wasted in a Duriron drainage 
system and it will last with the | 
building, without repairs, replace- 
ments or damage. 





Pawtucket HicuH ScuHoo., R. C. N. Monanwan, 
Pawtucket, R. } a Architect 


e me NA HE chemical aste 
A ie 4 chemica waste . : 
lines from the labora Duriron is produced only 


: DUR ITRO f tory of this school are of The DURIRONS MPANY 
acid-proof Duriron. DAYTON -OHIO 


on EVERY piece 
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No. 12 


The BEST 
Lathe for 
School Use 


With the new control offered on the 
No. 12 it is impossible for the oper- 
ator to start turning a piece of stock 











at other than the speed desired for 
the speed control and starting of the 
Start and Stop motor is all done by one handle. If 


the motor is “kicked out” by an over- 
load the handle must be brought 
back to the “off’’ or first position and 
then set again at the speed desired. 
This control combined with other 
features of design and construction 
undoubtedly place the No. 12 far 
above any other lathe for school use. 


Motor—control 
the Speed all with 
one handle— 
more convenient 


—SAFER. 


Every Up-to-date School 
Shop Needs These Machines B.8 Single 


Surfacer 


HE No. 12 and the B-8 represent the high- 

est development in machines of their type. 
The young woodworkers in every school deserve 
the advantages and opportunities they afford 
in the school shop. 


And these machines are representative of our 
entire line of machines for school use in points 
of design, in the precision workmanship enter- 
ing into their construction, their ease of opera- 
tion and in features of safety. In this line 
there is a machine for every school purpose, 
each one built to the high standards of qual- 
ity maintained at Yates-American. Let us give 
you detailed information on the above machines 
or any other in which you may be interested. 
There is no obligation. 


YATES-AMERICAN ered 
M A [ H I N E © O M P A N Y The B-8 Single Surfacer is safe for the student to op- 


erate. Everything is enclosed allowing the working 





Woodworking Machines and Heads and Knives for All Wood-_ parts to run free from dust and dirt. The machine 

working Purposes is compact, easily operated and is built to endure the 

, most trying service. It can be furnished either belt or 
Educational Department BELOIT, W IS. direct motor drive in either 24”x8” or 30”x8” sizes. 


“Train your Students today on Machines they will use Tomorrow” 
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CROSS SECTION of FLUSHWOOD 
Patented 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 


I’late 












Circle Light 


Illustrated in Illustrated in 
African Mahog Unselected Birch 
any with Level with Bevel Plate 


ATTRACTIVE DESIGNS 
In This Unusual Door 


Flushwood, the sound resistant door made only by Morgan, 





bi haiiies can be furnished in many attractive and practical de- 
our- . a 
week hoses signs. A few of those which have proven the most popu- One-Light 

, ‘ 

vad lar i s ildine cons »t} are c¢ , > Door 
Ulustrated in ar in school building construction are shown here. With Apron 
Gum Stiles i : , E Illustrated in 
and Rails Of course there are other designs available and informa- Plain Bed Dak 
Figured ted : A S with eve 
Gum | Pane tion about them will be gladly supplied on request. In Plate Glass. 
with seve aint . , P 
Vlate Glass addition there are important facts of construction, etc., 

which you should know and these will be furnished at 


the same time. 





Glass 





LC 3 












Square Light 









Glass. 


In Philippine 
Mahogany 


A few features are given below but we urge that 
you acquaint yourself fully with Flushwood. A 
card to our nearest office will bring complete 
information. 












Door With 
Louver 
Plain Red Oak 
Stiles and Rails. 
Plain Red Oak 
Panel. 
































FLUSHWOOD 


(PATENTED) 


Features of Construction 


(1) Flushwood is more sound resistant. The dead air space between panels provides 
a greater reduction in sound transmission than in the ordinary flush door. 

(2) Flushwood is made in different combinations of woods and can be furnished 
with Stiles and Rails of plain wood and panels of figured woods giving a beautiful con- 
trasting effect. Any desired arrangement of glass openings can be provided. 

(3) A beautiful inlay is furnished in Flushwood in any kind of wood. 

(4) Waterproof glue is used in the manufacture of Flushwood. 

(5) All veneers are one-eighth inch thick before sanding which gives the door a 
smooth substantial surface. No thinner veneers are used in Flushwo 

(6) Flushwood weighs only two-thirds as much as a regular flush door, making pos- 
sible a substantial saving in freight, handling, fitting and hanging. 

(7) Flushwood will not warp or twist. Moisture content is at a minimum. AIH 
wood used is kiln-dried. Wood Dowels are used thruout, binding the door into a solid 
rigid unit. 

(8) Finally, the cost of Flushwood is low. Inlaid two sides it can be purchased for 
less than an ordinary flush door without inlay. 


MORGAN WOODWORK ORGANIZATION 


MORGAN SASH and DOOR CO. 
Chicago Detroit Cleveland 
MORGAN COMPANY MORGAN MILLWORK CO. 
Oshkosh, Wis.; New York City Baltimore; Jersey City; Greensboro, N. C. 
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_ IKE Mother used to make” stands for an ideal. It is the 
highest praise that could be given any food, but applied to 
Sexton’s canned fruits, it falls short. For down in the sunny 

Santa Clara valley are grown for Sexton, fruits of a size and flavor that 
Mother scarcely knew. The fruit is picked when fully sun-ripened and 
canned immediately to retain the delicious flavor nature gave it. 

Every can of Edelweiss fruits is packed full with perfect fruit. There is no excess 

liquid. A uniform number of servings in each can. Every step from picking to 

shipping is planned for your convenience and economy. Make use of this service. 


(e) 


Bg 


Our quotations now available for the new season’s pack 


JOHN SEXTON & Co. 


Manufacturing Wholesale Grocers CHICAGO Established 1883 


DISTRIBUTING WAREHOUSES 


.ALBUQUERQUE.N.MEX. DENVER,COLO. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. PHILADELPHIA,PA. 
BOSTON, MASS. DETROIT, MICH. NEW ORLEANS,LA. PITTSBURGH, PA. 
BUFFALO, N.Y. DUBUQUE, IA. NEW YORK.N.Y. PORTLAND,OREGON 
CINCINNAT 1, OHIO. HOUSTON, TEX. OMAHA, NEBR. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
CLEVELAND,OHIO. KANSAS CITY,MO. OAKLAND,.CALIF. SPOKANE,WASH. 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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Zef-ir Crystals 


Put up in handy shaker-top cans. 
May be sprinkled around in inac- 
cessible corners, under seats,etc. 
The most useful and handy air 
purifier and sweetener made. 





Zef-ir Blockettes 


Urinal cakes which are indespensible for 
keeping toilets sanitary and free from 
offensive odors. Packed in neat attrac- 
tive lithographed tins, each containing 
nine cakes. 


HUNTINGTON 
LABORATORIES 


HUNTINGTON 
LABORATORIES /nc 


HUNTINGTON — INDIANA 













KETTES 


Puriry the air—actually 
correctairconditions! Zef-ir 
Blocs are indespensible ad- 
juncts to the ventilating and 
sanitary system of any build- 
ing. 

Clean to handle and clean 
to use, because molded cold 
under pressure. Evaporation 
is uniform and there is no 
residue or exuding oil. Neat 
wall cases are furnished in a 
variety of finishes to harmo- 
nize with any color scheme. 
Both Zef-ir Blocs and Zef-ir 
Crystals are made in several 
fragrant pleasing odors. 


Guaranteed to last. Zef-ir 
Blocs are put up in neat, com- 
pact outfits containing one 
wall case and six Blocs, guar- 
anteed to lasta full year. 97% 
of the material in Zef-ir is 
volatile. 
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APPEALING TO THE FIFTH SENSE 
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Over 250,000 
ATISFIED Users 
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pow in modern sanitary refrigera- 
tor construction, for 38 years McCray 
has held to an unyielding ideal of quality 
which is reflected in the remarkable serv- 


ice records of McCray installations. 


McCray users have always been our 
best advertisements. This army of over 
250,000 satisfied customers is striking evi- 
dence of that leadership which is further 
revealed in the fact that McCray is the 
world’s largest manufacturer of refrigera- 


tors for all purposes. 


In many of America’s largest institutions complete McCray 
equipments meet every refrigerator need. In the exacting 
service of the school Mc(ray proves its outstanding quality. 


Ke} 
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In single stock units and complete built- 
to-order installations for the largest insti- 
tution, McCray quality is held to this single 
high standard. 


All McCray models may be used with 
electric or mechanical refrigeration of any 
type, or ice. Pure corkboard, sealed with 
hydrolene by a distinctive process, pro- 
vides perfectly air-tight insulation. 


Send for latest catalogs and further in- 
formation about refrigerators to meet your 
specific need. No obligation, of course. 


McCRAY REFRIGERATOR SALES CORPORATION 
873 Lake St., Kendallville, Indiana 


SALESROOMS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES {See Telephone Directory} 





MECRAY REFRIGERATORS 



































Every School Should 
Have a Band 


From the standpoint of mind 
training alone music study has 
been ranked with mathematics by 
such eminent educators as Charles 
W. Eliot. 


Add to this the morale-building 
effect of the band, the wholesome 
group spirit which it fosters not 
only among members, but in the 
entire student body, and you have 
potent reasons for a band in ev- 
ery school. 


Now Every School Can 


Have a Band 


With beginners it is possible to 
have a playing band, ready for a 
complete concert, in 90 days from 
the first rehearsal. 


Conn will arrange all details. Our 
half-century experience in organ- 
izing and equipping bands is avail- 
able, free. Easy finance plans for 
complete equipment of individual 
instruments. 


We shall be glad to give details oj 
our plan to anyone interested, 
without obligation. Write our Band 
Service Department, now. 


C. G. CONN, LTD. 


591 Conn Bldg. 


WORLDS LARGEST MANUFACTURERS 


Elkhart, Ind. 
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Wright Rubber Tile installation—Building for architecture and 
kindred subjects—University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill 
Chas. A. Platt, New York, Architect. 
James M. White, Urbana, University of Illinois, Architect. 


Proof of Performance 


CHOOL installations of Wright Rubber 
S Tile running into thousands of square 
feet indicate the practicalness of this material 
for school use. Colleges, high schools, ward 
schools and universities in all parts of the 
country have adopted this modern flooring 
for its outstanding advantages. 


First it affords perfect quiet. The rubber 
composition absorbs the sounds of hurrying 
feet and scraping chairs. It is soft and re- 
silient giving restful comfort to those who 
must spend a large part of the day on their 
feet. The attractive, smooth surface is easy 
to clean and maintain. A Wright tiled floor 
is the most sanitary. 


In addition to its other qualities Wright Rub- 
ber Tile is long lived. Its scientific composi- 
tion resists wear to an unusual degree, in 
fact tests have shown it will outwear any 
other type of floor with the possible excep- 
tion of marble. With all these exceptional 
features the price compares very favorably 
and on a service basis, shows decided econ- 
omies on every installation. 


Wright Rubber Tile is made in a great va- 
riety of colors and patterns. Any color 
scheme in a room can be matched or con- 
trasted. With this modern material the floor 
can be permanently included in the general 
decorative scheme. 


A new chart of color patterns has just been 
prepared. Write for a Free copy and a list 
of prominent school installations. 


Wright Rubber Products Co. 


Dept. N.S. Racine, Wisconsin 
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With the 
HE LAST OF MAY! What memo- 
ries! Feverish fingers daily plied the 


needle to organdy that Mary’s grad- 
uation dress would be the prettiest in all 
the town. Weary hours were spent by 
the brightest girl in school on the valedic- 
tory and a great struggle with Noah Web- 
ster was staged by the next brightest pupil 
who was sure to be the salutatorian. 
Teachers were dreading the forthcoming 
exams with almost the same intensity as 
the handful whose graduation was still 
a matter of speculation. 


Spring beckoned through the open win- 
dow and the gentle breezes whispered of 
baseball and fishing and just plain loafing. 
The teacher wondered if the study period 
would ever end—the pupils were sure it 
wouldn’t. The face of the old clock 
seemed to leer down on restless adoles- 
cence and its tantalizing ticking rivaled 
the pace of the most decrepit of snails. 


It was spring, and it was the tail-end 
of another school year. Some of the pu- 
pils spent many minutes figuring out just 
how many more days, minutes, and sec- 
onds would be spent in school, while many 
of the teachers were mentally doing the 
same. 


Great change has come into school life 
since then, yet we wonder—and hope that 
in so wondering we will not be entirely 
ostracized—if after all human nature has 
actually changed and the pupils regret 
when the janitor locks the front doors for 
the last time in June? Do the teachers 
close their books with reluctance and do 
the pupils slowly and unwillingly turn 
their backs on the rostrum to await im- 
patiently the ringing of the “first bell” 
along in late September? 


* co * 

Beautifying the school buildings of this 
country is one of the forward steps in 
construction to-day. There is no logical 
argument in favor of unattractive or dark 
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schoolrooms as long as the treasury con- 
tains enough money to buy the necessary 
amount of paint to brighten up the cor- 
ners where the pupils are. To expect 
good results from pupils housed in ugly 
surroundings is as unreasonable as to ex- 
pect good carpentry work when the work- 
man has a dull saw, a faulty level, and a 
broken hammer. 


Plenty of air, good common sense in 
seating arrangement, and bright, cheer- 
fully colored rooms mean contented pu- 
pils, healthier pupils, and much more 
gratifying results. 


* * * 


Someday an absorbing story will be 
written about the advancement of educa- 
tion in the past twenty-five years. The 
book will be a best seller, it won’t contain 
one dry fact or one pedantically turned 
phrase, it will have several real laughs to 
a chapter, there will be many a clever line 
and it won’t contain even one little statis- 
tic. It will be as valuable as The Microbe 
Hunters, Why We Behave Like Human 
Beings, About Ourselves, and other ser- 
ious themes that have been treated in a 
popular fashion recently. There are no 
more astoundingly progressive facts ob- 
tainable than those in the field of educa- 
tion, yet to date the educators have been 
so busy participating in the rapidly chang- 
ing scenes that the story remains unborn. 


* * * 


They are teaching exclusively by radio 
in one school in this land and successfully, 
too. In the Tuberculosis Sanatorium at 
Decatur, Illinois, the bed-ridden patients 
and the ambulatory ones listen to a broad- 
cast lesson on health each day, and it is 
being found the best way to impress on 
the patients the simple, yet rigid, rules 
that they must observe if they hope to get 
well. Will the radio ever be used for 
geography, for history and literature? 
There are those who predict it. 

The NATION’S SCHOOLS. 
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Certain Books of Importance 


to teachers, schoolworkers, parents 





Changing Conceptions of 
School Discipline 


By PICKENS E. HARRIS, Assistant Professor of 
Education, University of Pittsburgh. $2.00 


The author undertakes to analyze the general situa- 
tion and to determine the dominant theories and 
attitudes of today concerning school discipline. He 
shows the historical sequence and evolution of va- 
rious conceptions of discipline or moral control, to- 
gether with some of the social, religious, and educa- 
tional factors with which they are associated. 





The Nature of Conduct 


By PERCIVAL M. SYMONDS, Assistant Professor 
of Education, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. Probable price, $1.75 


A new book of interest to all who are concerned with 
problems of conduct. It lists all possible types of 
responses to all possible types of stimuli, gives their 
psychological bases, and offers suggestions for their 
use in furthering more social conduct. Pathological 
conduct, character and personality, and means of 
improving character education are also discussed. 





The The Technique Measurement 
Parent-Teacher of Curriculum in Secondary 
Association Construction Education 


and Its Work 


By JULIAN BUTTER- 
WORTH, Professor of Rural 
Education, Cornell University. 

$1.25 


Based on a study of the activi- 
ties, objectives, and organiza- 


curriculum 


tions of 797 local 
teacher associations 
nine states. It is a scientific 
unbiased discussion of the value 
of this work. 


parent- 


found in 
arranged by 


this purpose. 





By HENRY HARAP, Cleve- 
land School of Education. $1.80 


A comprehensive workbook de- 
signed to serve as a textbook of 
construction. All 
aspects of the subject are given 
due recognition. Bibliographie: 
subjects are the 


most complete ever offered for 


By PERCIVAL M. SYMONDS, 
Assistant Professor of Educa- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. $2.50 
Describes the technique of psy- 
chological measurements in high 
schools, and their applications 
with regard to marks, marking 
systems, guidance, promotion, 
ability grouping, etc.  Intelli- 
gence, prognostic, and achieve- 
ment tests are included. 








Studies in Deceit 


By HUGH HARTSHORNE, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, and MARK A. MAY, Yale Uni- 
ve rsity. $4.50 
This book is the first of a series of books on Studies 
in the Nature of Character by the Character Educa- 
tion Inquiry, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
The present volume concerns pupil honesty versus 
dishonesty. It discusses the measurement of deceit, 
previous efforts to measure deceptive conduct, meth- 
ods used by the Inquiry for measuring deception, 
the application of techniques, and the value of these 
techniques for measuring deception. 





A Guide to Literature for 
Character Training 
Volum* I.—Fairy Tale, Myth, and Legend 
By EDWIN D. STARBUCK, University of Iowa, 


and FRANK K. SHUTTLEWORTH, University of 
Iowa, and Others. $2.00 


The first of several volumes that will constitute a 
guide to the literature best suited to supplying de- 
sirable ideals and ethical standards for children 
of various ages. There is included a list of the 
world’s best fairy tales, animal stories, myths and 
legends, all of which were selected as a result of 
careful study and intensive testing. 
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Shall We Use Objective Methods 


Exclusively? 


Such measurements have certain limitations, especially 
in curriculum construction and appraisal of teaching, 
which subjective methods of measurement may overcome 


By WALTER S. MONROE, PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


NE OF the prominent educational tenden- 

cies to-day is the wide-spread interest in 

objective methods, that is, methods that 
eliminate or greatly minimize the exercise of 
judgment. This interest is especially conspicuous 
in educational measurements but it has spread to 
other phases of education—curriculum construc- 
tion, appraisal of teaching, and the answering of 
many questions about the merits of educational 
procedures. 


Application Is New 


The measurement of school achievements is not 
new. Written examinations have been customary, 
from the elementary grades to the graduate 
school of the university. In addition, the degree 
of achievement attained by students has been esti- 
mated by teachers from observations of class- 
room performances or inspections of written 
work. The present prominence of educational 
measurements is due largely to development of 
certain techniques that facilitate the process of 
measurement and, in general, yield more accurate 
measures. Among these techniques, those that de- 
crease the need for the examiner to exercise judg- 
ment and hence increase the objectivity of the 
resulting measures, appear to have made the 
strongest appeal to teachers generally. 

Soon after 1910, a receptive state of mind was 
created by numerous investigations of the Starch- 


Elliot type, in which it was demonstrated that 
competent teachers differed widely in the marks 
they assigned to the same examination paper. 
For example, the grades assigned to a typical ex- 
amination paper in plane geometry by a group of 
116 teachers of geometry, ranged from twenty- 
eight to ninety-two per cent. Twenty of the 
grades were eighty or above, and twenty others 
were below sixty. Similar investigations in other 
school subjects yielded like results, and there grew 
up a wide-spread conviction that the grading of 
examination papers was inaccurate. The process 
was designated as subjective, that is, it was one 
in which the examiner made a judgment or ex- 
pressed an opinion. 


Objective Technique Welcomed 


Consequently, it was natural that objective 
techniques should be welcomed by teachers and 
others who had occasion to deal with measures of 
school achievements. Since the objective tech- 
niques eliminated or greatly minimized the neces- 
sity for making judgments, the resulting meas- 
ures tended to be independent of the examiner. 
Except for clerical errors, the score assigned to 
a test paper by one examiner was the same as 
that assigned by any other examiner. Hence, the 
new measuring instruments are frequently called 
objective tests and the scores objective measures. 

The quality of objectivity is obviously desirable, 
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especially when comparisons are to be made be- 
tween classes or between schools. As long as 
the measures were known to be highly subjective, 
it could be argued that a difference between the 
average grades or scores for two groups of chil- 
dren was due to the subjective quality of the 
measures. On the other hand, when it could be 
shown that the measures were objective, teachers 
and other interested parties were not able to 
explain the findings by pointing out that the meas- 
ures were subjective and hence probably were 
grossly inaccurate. Consequently, objective tests 
have become popular. 

The essential requirement for such tests is that 
the exercises be constructed so that the pupil’s 
response (performance) may be evaluated by 
definite rules. In most instances it is to be judged 
either “right” or “wrong,” and since the direc- 
tions accompanying the test give the “right” an- 
swers, the scoring of the test paper involves 
merely comparing the pupil’s responses with the 
list of “right” answers. If the pupil’s response 
agrees with the corresponding “right” answer, it 
is marked correct. If it does not agree, it is 
wrong. Hence, the scoring of an objective test 
becomes a clerical task. 

Before the present interest in objective tests, 
teachers were employing such tests in spelling, 
arithmetical calculation, and a few phases of 
other subjects. It is true that the adjective, “‘ob- 
jective,” was not applied to the tests then being 
used, and that except in spelling a pupil fre- 
quently was given credit for “correct principle,” 
but many of the exercises conformed to the es- 
sential requirements of objective tests. 


The Test of “Multiple-Choice”’ 


Recently, test-makers have exhibited much in- 
genuity in devising exercises that make objective 
scoring possible. In one type, the pupil is given 
a statement which he is asked to mark as “true” 
or “false.” In another, two or more plausible 
answers to a question are given, and the pupil is 
asked to check or otherwise indicate the correct 
one or the one he judges to be the best answer. 
There are many variations of this type of exer- 
cise, which is commonly called “multiple-choice.” 
There are several other basic types of objective 
exercises and a large number of variations. 

At first objective exercises were used princi- 
pally by test-makers, who tried out a large num- 
ber of exercises by giving them to pupils, and 
then selected those that seemed most appropriate. 
Frequently they standardized the tests by having 
them given in a number of typical schools, and 
taking the median score as the standard, that is, 
the score that pupils of a given grade should 
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make. Hence, many of the ready-made objective 
tests possess the additional quality of being 
standardized. 

To-day the use of objective exercises is not con- 
fined to standardized tests. Many teachers are 
employing them in the tests or examinations they 
construct and give only to their own classes. In 
many schools the traditional essay examination is 
a thing of the past, having been replaced by the 
“new examination.” In addition to being objec- 
tive, this new examination has other qualities 
that appeal to teachers. Since the pupils do little 
or no writing in responding to the exercises, the 
scope of the examination can be increased or the 
time required for taking it materially shortened. 
Also, the scoring of the papers is simple and re- 
quires relatively little time. 

Objective tests are not without merit. As just 
observed, they are economical of time. Other 
things being equal, they yield more accurate meas- 
ures than are obtained by using essay examina- 
tions whose scoring is necessarily subjective. 
They are subject, however, to certain significant 
limitations. 


Scores Usually Involve Errors 


In the first place, objectivity is not synonymous 
with accuracy. The scores yielded by objective 
tests may, and usually do, involve errors, both 
constant and variable. The evidence on this point 
is abundant and convincing. The accuracy of 
most standardized tests has been studied by cal- 
culating the coefficient of reliability. The maxi- 
mum value of this index is 1.00, which indicates 
perfect accuracy so far as variable errors are 
concerned. (The coefficient of reliability tells us 
nothing about constant errors). A coefficient of 
.50 or .60 is commonly interpreted as high, and 
one of .80 or .85 is usually interpreted to mean 
that the variable errors in the scores are so small 
that they may be neglected. 

Critical students of educational measurements 
now know that such interpretations are errone- 
ous. A coefficient of reliability of .87 indicates a 
degree of accuracy approximately half way be- 
tween a pure guess and perfect accuracy. The 
relationship between accuracy of measures and 
the coefficient of reliability is not linear, as in 
the equation y—maz-+e. A coefficient of .50 
does not mean fifty per cent accuracy. In order 
that measures may be highly accurate, the coeffi- 
cient of reliability must approach 1.00. Many 
of our standardized tests have coefficients of reli- 
ability below .90, and some even below .80. In 
general, an objective test constructed by a teacher 
may be expected to be somewhat less reliable than 
one that has been standardized. 
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Accuracy is not the only desideratum in meas- 
uring the achievements of pupils. Usually we 
desire to determine the extent to which they have 
attained the objectives set for them. Some of 
these objectives are skills or specific habits, such 
as the ability to add columns of figures, to spell 
certain words, or to recall historical dates or 
other facts. The immediate objectives of the 
school also include items of knowledge or adapt- 
able controls of conduct. A pupil is expected to 
become able to respond to thought questions, that 
is, questions for which he has not acquired a 
ready-made (memorized) response. In other 
words, we desire him to become able to compare, 
to tell why, to discuss, to explain, and the like. 
Observation has convinced us that pupils fre- 
quently do not apply the facts and principles they 
are able to recall in response to specific questions. 
This conviction frequently is expressed by saying 
that our pupils do not learn to think or that they 
are helpless when confronted with new situations. 

Objective tests may be used to secure measures 
of skills and of memorized facts; they do not 
yield direct measures of the ability to respond to 
most types of thought questions. Some test- 
makers insist that they measure indirectly the 
ability to think—to respond to thought questions. 
Convincing evidence, however, is lacking, and 
critical students of educational measurement are 
skeptical of the possibility of measuring adaptable 
controls of conduct by indirect techniques. Fur- 
thermore, we know that pupils tend to make the 
passing of examinations an objective. Conse- 
quently, if they are given a steady diet of new 
examinations, it appears likely that they will 
make the responding to true-false questions, 
multiple-choice exercises, and the like, the aim of 
their study, and as a result will acquire even less 
ability to think, to respond to thought questions, 
than they now acquire. 


Emphasis May Be Dangerous 


The wide-spread interest in objective measure- 
ment is indicative of a desire for more effective 
means for measuring achievement. This desire is 
commendable and it is likely that the use of ob- 
jective tests has resulted in certain improvements. 
However, as noted above, objective measures are 
not necessarily accurate, and accuracy is not the 
only desideratum of educational measurement. 
Consequently, the wide-spread interest in objec- 
tive measurement may be harmful. Many teach- 
ers appear to believe that by employing objective 
tests, “perfect”? measures are secured. This is 


not true and failure to recognize the fact is dan- 
gerous. 
In addition to the injustice that may be done 
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to the pupils whose achievements are thus meas- 
ured, little effort is being made to improve the 
essay type of examination. Although the facts 
of the Starch-Elliot investigations are indisput- 
able, it does not necessarily follow that teachers 
cannot be trained to score examination papers 
so that there will be approximate agreement. We 
train men to be judges of legal evidence and busi- 
ness situations. We have not tried to train teach- 
ers to evaluate pupil responses to examination 
questions. In training teachers, much importance 
has been attached to making assignments, plan- 
ning lessons, conducting recitations, and the like, 
but texts on methods of teaching include little 
reference to formulating examination questions, 
and still less to the marking of the papers that 
pupils write. 


Essay Examination Training Neglected 


This has been and still is a neglected topic, 
in spite of the fact that it is one of the important 
phases of the teacher’s task. Since attention has 
been directed to objective examinations, prospec- 
tive teachers are given some training in the con- 
struction of objective exercises and the use of 
standardized tests, but the traditional essay ex- 
amination still receives little attention. This con- 
dition is likely to continue so long as objective 
tests are considered to yield “‘perfect’’ measures 
of achievement. Consequently, it appears justi- 
fiable to say that the wide-spread interest in ob- 
jective measurement is retarding progress by 
directing attention away from the improvement 
of written examinations of the essay type. 

The reader should not misunderstand the pre- 
ceding paragraphs. It is not implied that objec- 
tivity is not a desirable quality in educational 
measurement. On the other hand, it has been 
pointed out that objective tests have a limited 
usefulness. They cannot be used to measure all 
types of achievement. They appear to be valu- 
able for measuring memorized facts, especially 
when it is desired to cover a wide range of subject- 
matter. They do not directly measure ability 
to respond to most types of thought questions, and 
indirect measurement of such ability does not ap- 
pear to be satisfactory. Consequently, the essay 
type of examination has a place in the measure- 
ment of achievement and the training of pro- 
spective teachers should include consideration of 
the marking of essay responses of pupils as well 
as the study of objective tests. 

As pointed out in the first paragraph of this 
article, the employment of objective procedures 
has not been confined to educational measure- 
ments. The most obvious application of objec- 
tive methods to curriculum construction has been 
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under the name of job analysis or activity anal- 
ysis. In determining the words that children 
should learn to spell, typical writings of adults 
have been analyzed by tabulating the words used. 
Those having the highest frequencies are then 
considered to be the most important words and 
hence are taken as the objectives of spelling. 

Similarly, arithmetical problems that adults 
have occasion to solve have been analyzed to de- 
termine what facts and types of calculations 
pupils need to learn. In the fields of geography 
and history, writings such as appear in the 
Literary Digest, have been analyzed to determine 
the facts and topics mentioned. The essence of 
the method is that after the material to be an- 
alyzed has been selected, the results are largely 
or wholly independent of any opinions the cur- 
riculum-maker may have. In other words, the 
method of job analysis is objective. 


Use in Curriculum Construction 


The argument for objective methods of cur- 
riculum construction is readily apparent. When 
a curriculum represents merely the judgment of 
its maker, teachers who do not approve of it are 
inclined to contend that their opinions are as good 
as those of the curriculum-maker. On the other 
hand, if objective methods have been employed, 
the curriculum-maker has only to point out 
that the curriculum does not represent his opin- 
ions because anyone else employing the method 
would have obtained the same results. 

However, as in the case of educational meas- 
urements, objective methods of curriculum con- 
struction are subject to significant limitations. 
An analysis of typical writings of adults gives us 
merely a detailed description of the words that 
they use. Analysis of the Literary Digest gives 
us merely a detailed description of what people 
are now doing and thinking. In neither case does 
the analysis tell us what pupils should learn, un- 
less we accept the assumption that what is, 
should be. 

In view of the fact that our civilization is a 
changing one, it is obvious that the future will 
be different from the present and from the imme- 
diate past. Hence, if we determine our objec- 
tives by analyzing the present and the immediate 
past, the training afforded by our schools cannot 
be considered a highly efficient preparation for 
the future. Furthermore, our present civiliza- 
tion does not appear to be perfect. In fact, our 
attention is constantly being called to what some 
persons consider serious faults. The prevailing 


sentiment appears to be that fundamental changes 
should be made and that the school should assume 
responsibility for directing these changes. 


Anal- 
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yses of activities are useful. The application of 
objective methods to problems of curriculum con- 
struction does not represent wasted effort. A 
detailed and accurate knowledge of the present 
is helpful in planning for the future. However, 
objective methods must be supplemented by pro- 
cedures in which judgment is exercised. 

Objective methods are being applied to other 
phases of education. There is a wide-spread dis- 
trust of subjective judgment and consequently a 
demand, especially on the part of school adminis- 
trators, that questions be answered by employing 
objective data. As pointed out in connection with 
the measurement of achievement and curriculum 
construction, objective methods have a place but 
they are subject to limitations. They can be em- 
ployed in answering some questions but they are 
not suitable for others. Furthermore, objective 
data are not necessarily either accurate or valid. 

As one reads current educational writings or 
listens to public addresses by schoolmen, he gets 
the impression that a large number of persons 
are willing to accept as accurate and final any 
answer based on objective data. Educational re- 
search appears to be used as a name for the em- 
ployment of objective methods, and an investi- 
gator is scientific if he works with objective data. 
Conversely, if his data are not objective, he is not 
scientific and his activity cannot rightfully be 
designated as educational research. Although 
this impression may be an exaggerated descrip- 
tion of the true attitude of schoolmen relative to 
objective methods, there is clearly a worship of 
objective methods. 


Discourages Reflective Thinking 


Furthermore, the emphasis upon objective 
methods is tending to discourage critical reflec- 
tive thinking. In fact, the interest in educational 
research appears to be due largely to a desire to 
have final answers for perplexing questions, so 
that they may be labeled “‘answered,” and hence 
need not be considered further. In other words, 
a number of persons appear to look upon educa- 
tional research as a means for relieving them of 
the necessity of giving thought to questions that 
now command their attention. 

Objectivity is not synonymous with accuracy, 
and accurate data may not be valid data. Fur- 
thermore, objective methods are not applicable to 
all problems. There is a place for subjective 
methods. There is urgent need for developing 
and employing techniques of critical reflective 
thinking, in which some or all of the data are 
subjective, and for reviving an interest in the 
philosophy of education as a necessary supple- 
ment to the use of objective methods. 
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Year-Round Child Recreation 
and School Playgrounds 


Through the activities of the bureau of recrea- 
tion the play-hunger of child nature is capitalized 


to develop health, character, 


By W. C. 


activity; that a child’s activity starts with 

play, and that play has no objective be- 
yond general education or a full life, there can be 
no doubt of the importance of organized play in 
our school and city government programs. 

Only in recent years have educators begun to 
capitalize the play-hunger of child nature, which 
is a powerful force, and only recently have they 
recognized that through play the objectives of life 
and education—health, character, and good citi- 
zenship—can be best appointed. 

Then the question facing any city which has an 
organized playground and recreation department, 
either as a part of the school system or of the city 
government, is to provide opportunities for whole- 
some play for all of the children and to provide 
the largest number of recreational opportunities 
for the adults of the community. The providing 
of play opportunities for all the children involves: 
(1) Places of sufficient size in which to play in 
safety (school and public playgrounds) ; (2) the 
organization of play time in school and out of 
school; (3) trained, skilled leadership; and (4) 
a balanced, well-selected program of activities. 


G satiny: that the basis of all education is 


Community Agencies Must Co-operate 


The efficient and economical carrying out of 
these provisions presupposes the closest co-opera- 
tion of all existing educational and governmental 
agencies in the community to take care of play 
space requirements, to standardize the program of 
activities and leadership, and to prevent over-lap- 
ping of activities. 

It is necessary then for a recreation department 
in building its program of play activities to take 
cognizance of the elements that are the most 
important in child development and that are being 
stressed the least by the schools and other com- 
munity agencies. Without exception this will be 
found to be the big muscle type of play activities, 
although manual and esthetic activities have some 
part in a balanced play program. Not only do big 
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and citizenship 


muscle play activities 
serve as an antidote to 
the great many strain- 
producing activities of 
the schoolroom but also 
out of these activities, 
when guided by proper 
leadership, will develop 
a program of health, ed- 
ucation, character, and 
citizenship training. 

In May, 1924, the Ev- 
anston Bureau of Recre- 
ation was organized as a 
department of the city 
government, tax - sup- 
ported, on the basis set 
forth in the preceding 
paragraphs. A thorough 
survey provided the foundation for program build- 
ing and the closest co-operation of all educational, 
church and civic agencies in granting the use of 
their facilities, has made possible one of the larg- 
est playground and recreation developments in the 
country for a city of this size, during the four 
years since its organization. The year 1927 
shows a total attendance and participation of 
1,105,136 children and adults in the year-round 
program of activities promoted under the follow- 
ing general classification: (1) Summer play- 
grounds; (2) after-school activities; (3) boys’ 
and girls’ clubs; (4) water sports and bathing 
beaches; (5) adult recreation and training; and 
(6) out-door winter sports. 

The total park and playground acreage within 
the city amounts to eighty-three and one-fourth 
acres. Added to this are approximately thirty- 
two and three-fourths acres of public-school play- 
grounds, divided up into fourteen school sites, 
making a grand total of 116 acres in the city for 
play and recreation purposes. With the present 
population this combined acreage produces ap- 
proximately two acres per thousand of population. 
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The school grounds average an acre for every 300 
children and even though the minimum standard 
is an acre for every 200 children, these grounds 
are producing maximum efficiency through ade- 
quate equipment and supervision. 

Thirteen summer playgrounds are operated by 
the city bureau of recreation, six of these thirteen 
centers being operated on city property and seven 
on school property, through the co-operation of 
the school board. With the shortage of play 
space which every community is facing, it is only 
through the combined use of all public property 
that any city can provide supervised play for 

























Out-door winter 
sports sponsored 
by the bureau are 
popular with 
youth and ma- 
turity. 
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their children, both in and out of school. Evans- 
ton’s success has been due to this combined ef- 
fort. The school board assumes the responsibility 
of equipping the grounds with the necessary play 
apparatus, and the city carries out the same 
program on all its parks used for playgrounds 
and also provides the program, athletic supplies, 
and leadership. 


Equipment Provided at Playgrounds 


The standard equipment provided at these play 
centers consists of swings, slides, teeters, hori- 
zontal bars, horizontal ladders, circular traveling 
rings, giant strides, sand boxes, horseshoe courts, 
soft ball diamonds, volley ball courts, and in some 
cases, tennis courts. Two trained play leaders, 
one man and one woman, are provided as a mini- 
mum for every playground. They are charged 
with the responsibility of carrying out a daily 
program of activities to interest all types and ages 
of children attending their center. Each sum- 
mer’s program is balanced to include: 

(1) Athletics and sports for the development 
of physical powers and endurance, fair play, and 
sportsmanship. 

(2) Manual arts or handicraft, such as sand 
modeling, toy making, lanterns, dolls, flowers, 
posters, airplanes, sailboats, to develop manual 
skill and creative impulses. 

(3) Esthetic activities, such as dramatics, mu- 
sic, folk dancing, story telling, to encourage self- 
expression in the higher educational mediums 
through play. 

In addition to the regular daily program, this 
department requires the carrying out of a number 
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The Spring Play Day Festival, held on the campus of Northwestern University, is a gala occasion, attracting the 
parents as well as the children. 


of special activities throughout the year, to keep 
the play leader alert and to stimulate new interest 
and enthusiasm in the child. Some of the most 
successful of these special activities are pet 
shows, original doll shows, roller skating carni- 
vals, bicycle races, junior Olympics, coaster wagon 
and pushmobile races, stilt contests, rope skipping 
contests, playground ball, volley ball, horseshoes, 
Junior Press Club, safety patrols, folk dancing 
contests, harmonica and ukulele clubs, sand mod- 
eling contests, sailboat races, airplane contests, 
balloon races, and playground circus. All these 
special contests are promoted on a city-wide basis, 
with inter-playground competition to determine 
the winner of honor pennant for the playground 
scoring the greatest number of points in all ac- 
tivities. 


Daily Attendance of Boys and Girls 


Last summer Evanston’s playgrounds regis- 
tered nearly five thousand boys and girls in play 
activities, eighty-four per cent of these boys and 
girls being from six to fifteen years of age. The 
largest single age group was the twelve-year-olds, 
which registered twelve per cent of the total. In 
all age groups there were fifty-four per cent boys 
and forty-six per cent girls. The attendance on 
all thirteen playgrounds for the eleven weeks’ 
vacation season reached the grand total of 251,- 
111, or a daily average of over four thousand en- 


gaged in health- and character-building activities. 

Evanston is fortunately situated on Lake Mich- 
igan, which gives the added advantage of fine 
bathing beaches for water sport activities. The 
majority of these beaches are equipped with 
standard playground apparatus in combination 
sets, including swings, slides, trapeze, horizontal 
bars, and climbing ropes. This equipment helps 
to occupy the time of the thousands of men, wom- 
en, and children using these facilities during the 
hot summer season. An efficient corps of life 
guards protects Evanston’s six beaches, under the 
supervision of the bureau of recreation. The 
popularity of swimming facilities is evidenced by 
the fact that 526,238 children and adults made 
use of these beaches during last summer’s season 
of fourteen weeks. Communities not so fortunate 
as to have natural bathing facilities should make 
ample provision for both out-door and indoor 
public swimming pools. 


Schools Provide Own Leadership 


During the school year it has been the policy 
of the school board to provide its own leadership 
for the after-school playgrounds at all schools— 
the bureau of recreation giving such help as is 
requested in promoting special activities of a 
city-wide nature, recommending certain trained 
play leaders, and giving the service of its trained 
permanent staff in an advisory capacity. In re- 
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turn for such service as is given by this bureau 
the school board grants the use of its indoor fa- 
cilities for athletic leagues, gym classes, and boys’ 
and girls’ club activities promoted throughout the 
school year. The after-school playgrounds con- 
ducted by the school board are also augmented by 
a program of seasonal activities promoted by the 
city on three of the major play parks in different 
sections of the city. 

Some of the special features of the autumn, 
winter, and spring programs are football effi- 
ciency contests, top spinning contests, hopscotch, 
“O’Leary,” and jackstone contests, kite tourna- 
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This constitutes the work of this Junior Press 
organization, which is now starting its fourth 
year under the direction of this bureau. Last 
year approximately one thousand children con- 
tributed over ten thousand stories for their 
weekly publication, which appears each Thursday 
as a section of one of the local papers. 

These boys and girls range in age from nine to 
fourteen years. They have their own editorial 
staff, with school, club, and playground editors 
and reporters. They produce their copy and edit 
the contents of their publication, which includes 
news, features, sport and personal stories, edi- 





Rifle practice by members of the playground safety patrol, 


ments, marble tournaments, bird-house building, 
airplane clubs, harmonica and ukulele contests, 
hockey, soccer, and playground baseball, boxing 
tournaments, ice carnivals, and the Spring Play 
Day Festival. These are all promoted on a city- 
wide basis with the co-operation of both public 
and parochial school officials. The total attend- 
ance and participation in these after-school spe- 
cial activities for last year reached 56,382, not in- 
cluding the regular daily attendance on the 
public-school playgrounds. 

In addition to the year-round playground pro- 
gram numerous boys’ and girls’ club activities are 
promoted throughout the year. The most far- 
reaching of those associated with the schools of 
Evanston are the Junior Press and the safety 
patrol clubs. Thousands of children write about 
their own world of affairs and abcut matters of 
interest in the community at large, using their 
own style, unhampered by classroom criticism. 


a juvenile 


body handling traffic near the 


public schools. 


torial comment, cartoons, poetry, essays, and book 
reviews. The club itself is made up of the boys 
and girls who have done outstanding work for 
the junior paper, winning awards for writing 
the best stories and contributing regularly for a 
specified period. The club has monthly social ac- 
tivities and some members have achieved the 
honor of being paid reporters on the local news- 
papers. 

The safety patrols function as a protective unit 
for each of the public and parochial schools, as- 
sisting in the handling of traffic and protecting 
the small children crossing streets adjacent to 
the schools. Safety education is promoted in all 
schools through these patrols, by means of 
posters, bulletins, and safety plays. Many ex- 
amples of leadership have been shown by these 
boys who protect children both in and out of 
school. They also report adults who violate traffic 
regulations. More than two hundred boys, di- 
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Pets of every description are entered by the children in the annual pet show held during the summer. 


vided into eighteen different units, are function- 
ing on these patrols daily throughout the summer 
as well as during the school year. 

Little mention has been made of the adult 
recreation program promoted throughout the 
year by the bureau, as the content of this article 
is intended primarily to show how the play life 
of the child is directed in and out of school. 





However, a city’s responsibility does not cease 
with the development of a successful playground 
program for the children. Provision must also 
be made for the right use of the leisure hours of 
adults, as a means of increasing the joy of living 
within a community, of improving the health and 
physical conditions of the people, of stimulating 
habits of right living, and of strengthening the 
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Families from the community adjoining the playground gather for picnic suppers, while the children make use of the 
playground equipment. 
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water festival (above) attracts hundreds of residents to the beach either as participants or spectators, while the 
sand-modeling competition (below) receives youthful entrants from the whole community. 
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moral tone of the citizens. Through the play in- 
terests developed in the children’s program, which 
have been carried into the homes throughout the 
city, thousands of adults have learned to look for- 
ward to the seasonal programs promoted for them 
and to enjoy active participation. 

Some of the activities that have stood the test 
of time and popularity are women’s gymnasium 
and swimming classes, men’s gymnasium classes, 
handicraft classes, men’s athletic leagues in ,bowl- 
ing, horseshoes, basket ball, playground ball, in- 
door baseball, volley ball, and twilight baseball, 
hiking classes, dancing classes, and social recrea- 
tion parties. A training class for recreation leaders 
is also conducted by the bureau to assist local civic, 
social, and church groups in the training of their 
adult leaders, who work as volunteers in conduct- 
ing their own social parties. The scope of the 
adult program can be seen from the fact that 
several hundred groups in these activities regis- 
tered an attendance of 130,221 during the past 
year. 


Facilities for Winter Sports 


In addition to these organized groups out-door 
winter sports have been popular with the adults 
as well as with the children. More and more each 
year, men, women, and children are awakening 
to the benefits of the joyous healthful exercise 
that comes from indulging in vigorous winter 
sports such as ice skating, coasting, and toboggan- 
ing. Again the school administration is giving 
assistance to the city in providing ice skating 
facilities. Eight school grounds and six city park 
areas are banked each autumn for flooding, to 
build the fourteen skating rinks supervised by 
the bureau. Even with the short and changeable 
winter season that lake shore communities expe- 
rience, forty-two days of skating were enjoyed 
last year by 125,425 men, women, and children. 
Seven streets in scattered sections of the city are 
blocked off for coasting, when weather conditions 
permit, and hundreds of children may thus enjoy 
this sport in safety. 

Naturally the question arises in the minds of 
the reader, what does such a year-round program 
of play and recreation cost a community? As 
stated previously in this article, the total attend- 
ance and participation for the past year in Evans- 
ton’s program of activities reached 1,105,136. 
The expense of this program is provided for 
through the Illinois state law, which allows a 
special tax levy of one and one-third mills to be 
made, when approved by the voters, for the estab- 
lishment, maintenance, and conduct of a super- 
vised playground and recreation system. Last 
vear this produced a budget for the city of Evans- 
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ton amounting to $37,257.02, which represents 
the cost of promoting and administering this 
program. 

Experience has shown that each individual 
uses a minimum of two hours of his leisure time 
in recreation activities. Computing the total at- 
tendance and participation for the year on a play- 
hour basis, it has cost the city less than two cents 
for every hour of every individual utilizing these 
facilities throughout the year. Is not such a pro- 
gram worth this negligible cost? In fact, is it 
not worth any cost to a city that successfully 
undertakes through its play and recreation pro- 
gram to build a better citizenship, to develop the 
character of its youth, and to create a better 
standard of morale and physical growth? 





Define Relations of School Board 


and Superintendent 


The question of the proper relation between 
the school board and the superintendent of 
schools, which has long remained an unsolved 
problem was clearly defined by the adoption of the 
following statement of principles by the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence of the National Educa- 
tion Association: 

“We believe that the functions of the board of 
education should be legislative and judicial, which 
functions we understand to include the selection 
of a superintendent and the approval or disap- 
proval of policies and expenditures; 

“That the superintendent of schools should be 
the chief executive officer of the board of educa- 
tion, that he should be elected for a term of years, 
and that he should sit as a non-voting member 
with the right of discussion in all board and com- 
mittee meetings; 

“That all associate and assistant superintend- 
ents, supervisors, directors, principals, teachers, 
and those directly charged with business affairs, 
should be directly responsible to the superintend- 
ent and appointed by the board of education only 
upon his recommendation ; 

“That the adoption of textbooks, the approval 
of courses of study, school sites, and architectural 
plans, and the selection of school equipment 
should be made by the board of education only 
upon recommendation of the superintendent; 

“That the superintendent should be held respon- 
sible for the preparation and presentation of the 
annual budget, building program, and salary 
schedule; that he should have exclusive control 
of all transfers and assignments of teachers, prin- 
cipals, supervisors, and other employees, as well 
as for the transfer, promotion, and classification 
of pupils.” 
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Public Education 


Has Increased 


Larger school attendance, greater school construc- 
tion, long-needed increases in salaries, expansion 
of the educational program—all are prime factors 


By FRANK W. BALLOU, SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


T APPEARS to be inevitable that some people 

should criticize the public schools. In every 

community in America are persons who com- 
plain about what the public school undertakes and 
long for the good old days when they were young. 
They are to be found among those who are con- 
sidered as belonging to the aristocracy of intel- 
lect, as well as among the most uninformed peo- 
ple of the community. 

The schools are criticized for undertaking to 
teach too many different subjects, and also for 
teaching too few; for teaching too many so-called 
fads, and also for not liberalizing and extending 
their courses of study to meet new social condi- 
tions. They are criticized on the one hand for 
permitting pupils to specialize too early in their 
educational program, and on the other, for doing 
superficial work in too many subjects; for not 
providing an adequate program of physical train- 
ing, and for giving too much attention to athlet- 
ics. It is said by some that the children are kept 
in school too many hours of the day, and by others 
that the school day is too short and that too much 
burden is thrown upon parents in the supervision 
of home study. 


Textbooks Are Criticized 


Complaint is made of the textbooks used in the 
American public schools, on the one hand because 
they are pro-British, and on the other, because 
they are anti-British. It is said that the text- 
books do not clearly represent the social and eco- 
nomic views of the captains of industry, and on 
the other hand, that they do not give proper in- 
formation regarding the views of labor. 

Whether textbooks in biology should teach the 
Biblical story of creation or the hypotheses set 
up by science has become a burning question, vig- 
orously discussed on public platforms and in the 
halls of legislators. 

These criticisms serve the important purpose of 
compelling boards of education and _ school 
officials, as well as the community as a whole, to 


justify the established organization and all activi- 
ties pertaining to the public schools. Out of these 
criticisms comes either an improvement in the 
system of educational practices, or a re-affirma- 
tion of confidence in the practices that are criti- 
cized. It is worthy of note that for the most part 
public opinion held by the majority of the patrons 
of the schools is not overwhelmed by the advice 
of a persistent and outspoken minority. 


The Chief Subject of Attack 


In recent years, and particularly at this time, 
the increased cost of public education appears to 
be the chief subject for attack on the public 
schools. Local chambers of commerce and boards 
of trade are more or less actively interested in the 
rising cost of public schools. The most vigorous 
and most active organizations now concerned 
with increased costs of schools are those espe- 
cially organized to bring about tax reductions and 
retrenchment in public expenditures. 

Too frequently these organizations charge up 
this increased cost to the extravagance of school 
officials and boards of education. In my judg- 
ment, the increased cost of public education was 
largely inevitable, and hence was beyond the 
power of school officials or boards of education to 
control. To prevent it, boards of education would 
have had to possess the power to maintain the 
purchasing power of the dollar at its pre-war 
value; to persuade children to remain away from, 
rather than to enter the public schools; to get 
along without any new school buildings; and to 
convince the patrons of the public schools that 
the 1910 model of our educational product was 
satisfactory to meet the demands of the year 1928. 

The increased cost of public education has re- 
sulted from an extraordinary increase in school 
attendance and an unusual increase in the amount 
of schoolhouse construction, due to the cessation 
of construction during the period of the war; a 
necessary and long-deferred increase in teachers’ 
salaries, and, to some extent, an expansion of the 
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educational program in the public schools. Under- 
lying all of these is the fundamental economic 
fact of the reduced purchasing power of the dol- 
lar. 

The reduction in the purchasing power of a 
dollar has not only increased the gross cost of 
public education, but has likewise increased the 
cost of everything else that enters into the cost of 
living. Practically all indices of the value of a 
dollar agree that, following 1890, the purchasing 
power of a dollar, disregarding the minor fluctu- 
ations, steadily depreciated. In 1920 it reached 
the lowest value in economic history. After 1920 
the dollar regained a fraction of its purchasing 
power, but since 1921 has, except for minor fluc- 
tuations, remained practically on a level.’ 


Public-School Attendance Increases 


One of the most significant and most important 
reasons for the increased cost of public education 
lies in the extraordinary increase in attendance 
of pupils in the public schools. Between 1913 and 
1927 the number of pupils in average daily at- 
tendance in elementary and secondary schools 
increased from 13,613,656 in 1913 to 20,200,000 
(estimated) in 1927, an increase of 6,586,344 
pupils. This is an increase of 48.4 per cent in 
the fourteen years. 

The significance of this increase will be empha- 
sized by consideration of the fact that the total 
population in the United States increased during 
that period only 19,811,531 people, or an increase 
of 20.5 per cent. In other words, the increase in 
school attendance is more than twice as rapid as 
the increase in total population. 

Table I was prepared by the Research Division 
of the National Education Association. 

There is another striking and significant fact 
in connection with the matter of increased cost 
of public education and increased school attend- 
ance. The figures show that a large part of this 
increase in school attendance is to be found in the 
high schools, rather than in the elementary 
schools of the country. School attendance laws 
require pupils to attend the elementary schools, 
and this group of pupils is increasing gradually, 
as is the population. The significant fact is that 
pupils are voluntarily continuing their education 
through the high schools. 

This situation is significant for two reasons. 
First, it indicates public approval of the diversi- 
fied educational program offered in the high 
schools of the nation. The curriculum of our sec- 
ondary schools has become more varied in recent 
years, and is systematically organized to meet the 


l1Research Bulletin of the National Education Association, May, 1927, 
p. 169. 
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varying needs, capacities, and interests of boys 
and girls of secondary-school age. This is a trib- 
ute to the wisdom of boards of education, school 
officials, and the parents of secondary-school pu- 
pils. 

The second significant fact is that high-school 
education is more expensive than elementary- 
school education. As a result of the increased 
attendance in our high schools of to-day as com- 
pared with the attendance a decade ago, there is 
a correspondingly higher increase in the cost of 
public education than would be the case if these 
pupils were enrolled in our elementary schools 
exclusively. 

During the period of the war, permanent 
schoolhouse construction had to be deferred. Fol- 
lowing the war, many cities found themselves 
with a striking shortage of schoolhouse accommo- 
dations. Through bond issues or an increase in 
the tax rate, communities have undertaken to 
meet the shortage of schoolhouse accommodations 
through extensive building programs. 

The cost of every element that enters into 
schoolhouse construction has been higher during 
the past decade than heretofore. Labor, building 
materials, and equipment, in short, everything 
that goes into a school building, has increased in 
price, so that it has cost far more to construct 
school buildings since the war than it cost in the 
preceding generation. 


Ask Reduction in Teachers’ Salaries 


The largest item in most school budgets is the 
amount for the salaries of teachers. Hence those 
who desire to reduce the cost of operating schools 
usually begin with undertaking to show that 
teachers are paid too generously, in view of the 
conditions under which they work; namely, a 
short school day, only five days of the week, and 
not more than ten months of the calendar year. 
Such critics usually fail to consider the actual 
cash investment that teachers have made in their 
preparation for teaching, and the additional 
financial investments that they must make in fur- 
ther professional study if they are to keep abreast 
of the progress of the profession. 

Let us consider the depreciation of the dollar 
in relation to the increase in compensation of 
teachers. A teacher who was receiving a salary 
of $2,000 in 1900 and continued to receive this 
salary until 1927, would be receiving a salary, 
the purchasing power of which would be only 
$893 in 1927. During this period of twenty-seven 
years, if his salary had remained static, his actual 
compensation received during that period would 
be $17,139 less than it ought to have been if the 
purchasing power of his $2,000 salary in 1900 
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had been maintained during that period of twen- 
ty-seven years.’ 

Viewing this matter from another angle an 
equally impressive result immediately appears. 
A teacher who was receiving a salary of $1,000 in 
1900 has actually suffered a decrease in the pur- 
chasing power of that salary unless it has been 
more than doubled in amount by 1927. To be 
equivalent to $1,000 in 1900, her salary should 
have been $1,207 in 1910; $2,694 in 1920; and 
$2,240 in 1927. 

A teacher receiving $3,000 in 1900 should have 
received $3,620 in 1910; $8,081 in 1920; and $6,- 
721 in 1927, if the purchasing power of that 


TABLE I—ANNUAL INCREASE IN TOTAL POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES' AND TOTAL AVERAGE 
DAILY ATTENDANCE! IN ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS FROM 1913-1927 








Total Estimated Annual Increase Attendance 
Population Elementary 
Continental and Secondary 

Year United States Number Per cent Schools Number Per Cent 

RCRA cme 3, Fo) i ere 13,613,666 «sw nc accces a 

SPEER 97 927,516 1,415,109 1.47 14,216,459 602,803 4.43 

a a alias eas 99,342,625 1,415,109 1.44 14,985,900 769,441 5.41 

rere © e 100,757,735 1,415,110 1.42 15,358 927 373,027 2.49 
a 102,172,845 1,415,110 1.40 15,453,920 94,993 .62 
| ee Se dl a aaa 103,587,955 1,415,110 1.38 15,548,914 94,994 .61 

a ae aca ta ae ae 105,003,065 1,415,110 1.37 15,898,955 350,041 2.25 

rans 106,418,175 1,415,110 1.35 16,150,035 251,080 1.58 
| Ce eee 107,833,284 1,415,109 1.33 17,291,124 1,141,089 7.07 
.  £=*_evererrr 109,248,393 1,415,109 1.31 18,432,213 1,141,089 6.60 

SEE gh nee keene 110,663,502 1,415,109 1.29 18,782,202 349,989 1.90 

ARS ee 112,078,611 1,415,109 1.28 19,132,191 349,989 1.86 
| Ae 113,493,720 1,415,109 1.26 19,767,815 635,624 3.32 
). (aa 114,908,829 1,415,109 1.25 19,855,881 88,066 .45 
. eer, 116,323,938 1,415,109 1.23 20,200,000° 344,119 1.73 
ee I sew o . ean Dt ( ¢rekekede-- sienna’ 2.63 
| Increase 1913-1927.. .......... 19,811,531 ae 8=—=hebeutaere 6,586,344 48.38 


1Figures from Federal Census Bureau and U. S. Bureau of Education. 


salary were to remain constant during the twenty- 
seven years. 

A superintendent of schools who was receiving 
$10,000 in 1900 should have received $12,067 in 
1910; $26,938 in 1920; and $22,403 in 1927. 


An Increase of 100 Per Cent 


To make the purchasing power of salaries in 
1927 equal to the purchasing power of salaries in 
1900 would have required an increase of consid- 
erably more than 100 per cent. 

In the face of the evidence, how can it be ar- 
gued that teachers’ salaries have been increased 
too much or that there is any possibility of reduc- 
ing the budget for teachers’ salaries? 


‘Research Bulletin of the National Education Association, May, 1927, 
p. 170. 
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A comparison of teachers’ salaries with earn- 
ings and incomes of various groups of persons 
gainfully occupied in 1926, shows that the aver- 
age salary of teachers, principals, and superin- 
tendents in the public schools of the country is 
$1,275, which is only $75 more than the average 
salary of the lowest group of routine clerical em- 
ployees working under supervision. The income 
of all persons gainfully employed averages $2,010, 
showing that despite the increase in salaries of 
teachers, their salaries do not yet compare fav- 
orably with the salaries of other gainfully occu- 
pied people. 

I have been discussing the matter of teachers’ 


Average Daily Annual Increase 











“Independently estimated. 
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salaries wholly from the standpoint of their pur- 
chasing power. I want now to remind you that 
an improved educational product from our schools 
is contingent upon providing better teachers; that 
better teachers will be provided only as the re- 
sult of better training; and finally, better training 
will necessitate higher compensation. The public 
has a right to as good teaching as it is willing to 
pay for. Boards of education and superintendents 
of schools cannot compel superior teachers to con- 
tinue to teach for inferior salaries; neither can 
boards of education require extended professional 
training on the part of teachers unless the salary 
is sufficient to justify such training. 

Not only are sufficient salaries necessary to pay 
better trained teachers, but they are necessary in 
order to prompt young men and young women of 
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real natural ability to enter upon a course of pro- 
fessional training, looking toward teaching as a 
life work. 

Because of public demand for an improved edu- 
cational product, the public-school systems of 
America are intensifying and expanding their 
educational programs. These developments and 
extensions also cost money. 

Because of the revelations of physical defects 
in the youth of America, as shown in the physical 
examinations of recruits for the army in the 
World War, public opinion has demanded an in- 
tensified program of physical education in the 
public schools. In addition to the previous lim- 
ited instruction in physiology and hygiene and the 
former calisthenic exercises, medical inspection, 
dental clinics, and various forms of athletic con- 
tests for the purpose of developing healthy, vig- 
orous bodies, have been introduced into the public 
schools. 


Curriculum Is Enlarged 


In addition to manual training for boys and 
elementary cooking and sewing for girls, for the 
purpose of preparing them more adequately to 
take up their life work immediately upon leaving 
school at an early age, the public schools have 
introduced various prevocational and vocational 
courses in painting, printing, sheet metal work, 
automobile mechanics, electricity, and other sub- 
jects. The courses in stenography and typewrit- 
ing have been supplemented by courses in sales- 
manship, in filing, in office practice, and in general 
secretarial work. 

Likewise in the fine arts, the former limited 
work in vocal music has been extended to include 
formal instruction in instrumental music, which 
in turn leads to organized orchestral work. The 
courses in free-hand and mechanical drawing 
have been extended to include poster work, ad- 
vertising, and other forms of the application of 
art in the field of business. 

Every thoughtful person realizes that the mere 
acquisition of knowledge is not so important as 
right habits of conduct and personal ideals which 
form the basis of right action. Realizing this, the 
public schools in the last decade have given in- 
creasing attention to character training. Courses 
in citizenship and civics have been intensified, as 
well as elaborated, to the end that the public 
schools may more fully serve their fundamental 
purpose of providing adequate training for the 
individual responsibilities in a democratic social 
order. 

A few years ago a state department of educa- 
tion secured an expression of public opinion re- 
garding the curriculum in the schools of that 
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state. Out of approximately 3,000 persons from 
whom individual opinions were secured only thir- 
teen per cent recommended any omissions from 
the curriculum as then organized. The largest 
number voting against any one of the subjects 
was 123, or 4.1 per cent, who voted to omit or 
modify compulsory physical education in rural 
schools. 

As a result of this polling of public opinion, a 
list of subjects of so-called fads and frills was 
prepared from the recommendations for omission 
or modification made by thirteen per cent of those 
voting. It is interesting to note that there was 
no common agreement among the voters as to 
what subjects should be so classified, for the list 
includes not only the subjects that have more 
recently been incorporated into the curriculum, 
but also the staid old subjects of Latin, French, 
Spanish, algebra, and ancient history in the high 
schools. 

There is no justifiable reason for believing that 
any one of these educational activities would be 
eliminated from the curriculum of the American 
schools by a majority vote of the citizens of a 
community after a fair, impartial, and compre- 
hensive consideration of its educational value. 


Abolishing Home Study 


For a considerable period of time there was 
much agitation in Washington, D. C., about the 
desirability of reducing or altogether eliminating 
home study in the elementary schools. It was as- 
serted by those advocates that the parents of chil- 
dren were being asked to do the work of the 
teachers in supervising the home study of chil- 
dren, that conditions at home were not suitable 
for such study, and that the time of children out- 
side of the public schools should not be devoted to 
study. The proposal was advanced that the school 
day be lengthened in order to decrease or abolish 
home study, and that schools be opened on Satur- 
day mornings, if necessary, to accomplish that 
purpose. 

The board of education in Washington sub- 
mitted this question to a referendum vote by the 
various parent-teacher associations and citizens’ 
associations of the district. The vote was more 
than eight to one against extending the school 
day, about six to one against eliminating home 
study of pupils, and nearly thirty-five to one 
against school on Saturday morning. Thus was 
the proposal to modify our school practice repu- 
diated thoroughly by those for whom its advo- 
cates undertook to speak before the board of edu- 
cation. Similarly, in my judgment, would many 
proposed reforms be dealt with if submitted to a 
referendum vote of the patrons of the schools. 
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As the electric car succeeded the horse car, so 
the automobile and the auto bus are now succeed- 
ing the electric car as a means of transportation. 
In time, each may be succeeded by the airplane. 

For the same reason and in the same manner, 
sloyd was succeeded by manual training, and man- 
ual training in turn is being succeeded in our 


TABLE II—AMOUNTS WHICH IN SUBSEQUENT 
YEARS HAD THE SAME PURCHASING 
[ OWER AS VARIOUS SALARIES 
HAD IN 1900'. 


| 
| 
| 
1927 | 


1900 1910 1920 
$ 1,000 $ 1,207 $ 2,694 $ 2,240 
1,500 1,810 4,041 3,360 
2,000 2,413 5,387 4,481 | 
2,500 3,017 6,734 5,601 
3,000 3,620 8,081 6,721 | 
3,900 4,223 9,428 7,841 | 
4,000 4,827 10,775 8,961 | 
7,000 8,447 18,857 15,682 | 
10,000 12,067 26,938 22,403 | 
Adapted from a table found on page 172 of the Research | 


Bulletin of the National Education Association, May, 1927. | 
schools by a great variety of practical trade sub- 
jects drawn directly from industrial and com- 
mercial activities. 

In the evolution of the school system, from an 
organization serving a special or limited group 
to an institution serving all classes of human so- 
ciety, the program of the public schools must 
inevitably expand as the activities of human life 
have expanded. The public school is a service 
station set up to administer to boys and girls in 
their progress from childhood through youth and 
into manhood and womanhood. The schools will 
render their full service only if they are organized 
and conducted in accordance with the varying 
needs of little children, boys and girls, and young 
men and young women on their way to citizen- 
ship in a great country. 


Has Approval of Public 


The public schools of America are organized 
and conducted by boards of education responsible 
to their respective communities. Public opinion 
can eliminate anything from the curriculum of 
the public schools of America that the people do 
not approve. It may, I think, be confidently as- 
serted that the courses of study now offered in the 
public schools of the country are serving a worthy 
educational purpose, have the endorsement of the 
great body of the American people, and are not 
likely to be eliminated or greatly modified if 
fairly and squarely considered by the patrons of 
the schools. 

The present agitation about the high cost of 
public education is as inevitable as was the in- 
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creased cost of education itself. The public be- 
lieves in public education, not primarily for the 
special advantage of the few, but for all the chil- 
dren of all the people. The public schools to-day 
are the most potent, most powerful, and most 
promising single agency for promoting the uni- 
fication, stability, and progress of our American 
institutions. The strenuous effort now being made 
to reduce the appropriations for public education 
will fail, because efficient public education costs 
more money than formerly, because the people in- 
sist on increasingly efficient schools, and because 
the American people think more of their children 
and their proper education than they do of the 
amount of their bank accounts. 





Salary Increases and Teacher 
Preparation 

The amount of professional preparation by 
teachers has not been proportionately rewarded 
by salary increases, according to the Bureau of 
Education, Department of the Interior, which rec- 
ommends that state schedules be formulated, 
upon scientific bases, so as to give more accurate 
recognition in salary to professional improvement, 
experience, and teaching efficiency. 

The statement is often made that the salaries 
paid teachers chiefly determine the quality of 
young people attracted to the profession, the 
quality of professional preparation they receive, 
and the length of time they remain in the service. 
In states without well-planned salary schedules, 
there will be found little relationship existing be- 
tween the salaries paid and the teachers’ profes- 
sional preparation. Teachers with a minimum oft 
professional training are paid nearly as much as 
those with much training, and increases in salaries 
have come about mostly because of length of serv- 
ice. The amount of professional preparation has 
had apparently little influence on the attainment 
of a maximum salary. 

To remedy this condition it is recommended 
that a state salary schedule be formulated that is 
adaptable to the varying needs of the state. Such 
a schedule, scientifically prepared, should make 
provision for increases in salaries on the bases of 
such factors as professional improvement, expe- 
rience, and teaching efficiency. 

The question of equal pay for men and women 
teachers doing the same work continues to occupy 
the attention of many boards of education. The 
granting of more pay to men is defended by some 
boards on the ground that in order to get men 
teachers they must be paid more than women, for 
women will work for less. Such boards contend 
supply and demand should regulate the salary. 
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A Concrete Problem in Educational 
Designing 
Rapidly increasing population necessitating a new high school, 


Grosse Pointe recognized three phases of building problems— 
architectural, contractual service, and educational designing 


By ARTHUR B. MOEHLMAN, 


HEN the Grosse Pointe board of educa- 

tion: found it necessary in 1925 to erect a 

new high school to care for the rapidly in- 
creasing population, the policy of securing the 
most efficient educational results, together with 
the greatest economy in physical plan and design, 
was carefully considered. 

The board of education recognized three dis- 
tinct but closely related phases in its building 
problem—educational designing, architectural, 
and contractual service. The problem of educa- 
tional planning, of determining the needs, num- 
bers, and orientation of facilities was delegated 
to Superintendent W. L. Walling and myself, who 
acted as educational adviser to the superintend- 
ent. George Haas, Detroit, was elected for the 
architectural work and McColl, Snyder, and Mc- 
> i The Grosse Pointe consolidated school district comprises five villages 


to the east of Detroit, bordering Lake St. Clair, and is residential in 
character, similar to Cleveland Heights (Ohio). 


i ane of 


The Grosse Pointe High School, Grosse Pointe, 
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Lean, Detroit, for the engineering work. It was 
through the complete and hearty co-operation of 
all these agents that the Grosse Pointe High 
School was made possible. 

The board of education was firmly imbued with 
the idea that the school plant is only a mechanical 
means to an end, an agency in securing greater 
efficiency in the instructional process. In other 
words, the building was to be planned to satisfy 
completely the educational needs of the children, 
and it was to be architecturally as attractive as 
it was possible to make it. 

The first step was the educational designing. 
In this field, a series of questions were raised by 
the board of education. Upon the answers to 
these questions, the board planned its policies 
and directed the project. These questions, in 
summary form, were: 

1. What is the ultimate need of the Grosse 





Mich. 
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Pointe public schools for high-school facilities? 

2. What form of educational organization 
should Grosse Pointe adopt? 

3. What are the curricular needs for secondary 
education in Grosse Pointe? 

4. What are the immediate needs for second- 
ary education? 

5. How shall the building be planned to de- 
velop for Grosse Pointe a senior high school sec- 
ond to none in the country? 

6. What form of internal administration is the 
most desirable to adopt? 

Acting as educational adviser to the superin- 
tendent, I proceeded in co-operation with him to 
secure answers to these questions. The method 
adopted was that of field survey and joint inter- 
pretation of the data so secured.? The findings 
and answers to these problems may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

The ultimate need for the Grosse Pointe schools 
for senior high-school education, based upon a 
continuation of present housing and property re- 
strictions, was for a building with a working 
capacity for 1,500 pupils, so designed, however, 
that if conditions changed the building could be 
easily enlarged to 1,800 or 2,100 capacity, with- 
out destroying the instructional unity, ease of 
administration, or architectural design. The ar- 
chitect co-operated splendidly in the solution of 
this problem, and the result is apparent in the 
accompanying floor plans and elevations. 

In determining the best form of educational or- 
ganization, factors outside of Grosse Pointe had 
to be given consideration. From the instructional 
standpoint, it was desirable to have the Grosse 
Pointe schools fit in efficiently to the metropolitan 
system. The Detroit organization is the 7-3-3 
and in terms of available evidence and metropoli- 
tan practice it was decided to recommend the 
same organization for Grosse Pointe. 


A Problem of Adaptation 


As soon as this form of organization had been 
approved and accepted by the board of education, 
other problems were involved. Ultimately the 
Grosse Pointe High School would be a senior high 
school. For a number of years, until the demand 
warranted separate buildings, it would be neces- 
sary to house the junior high-school grades in 
the senior high-school building. The problem of 
planning the senior high school was thus compli- 
cated by the necessity of providing for another 
type of activity and another type of organization. 
The procedure in this case was to plan for the 


2For description of method see also Housing the Children, Hamtramck 
(Mich.) Research Series No. 1 (Moehlman, A. B. and Keyworth, M. R., 
1926). The Children’s Need for Schools (Moehlman, A. B. and Erick- 
son, J. E.) Hillsdale, Mich., 1927. 
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senior high-school program, in terms of ultimate 
needs, and then make essential allowances for im- 
mediate junior high needs. 

The next task was to develop basic curricula 
for both junior and senior high schools. 

In the junior high-school program these educa- 
tional needs were summarized in five divisions. 
Briefly stated, the program provides instruction 
in: 
Health: Each child should be provided with 
one period in gymnasium or on the playground 
daily. One of these periods probably should be 
given over to work in personal hygiene, an essen- 
tial of every health program. 


Training in Fundamental Processes 


Fundamentals: Provision should be made for 
continued training in the fundamental processes, 
through English, mathematics, writing, and 
spelling. 

Social-Civic: Provision should be made for the 
training of children in their social-civic duties, 
worthy home membership, citizenship, and ethi- 
cal character, through social science, general 
science, play, appreciation subjects, auditorium 
activity, and language. 

Leisure Time: Training for the proper use of 
leisure time should be provided through such sub- 
jects as literature, music, and art, through gen- 
eral science, and through organized play. 

Vocational Interests: Since the junior high- 
school period is one of awakening vocational in- 
terests, the program should rightfully provide for 
vocational work of a try-out character for both 
boys and girls. The character of experiences 
provided in shops and laboratories must be di- 
versified enough to satisfy the local needs and 
problems. Provision will also be made for courses 
dealing with vocational information and voca- 
tional counseling. This is as vital as providing 
for try-out experiences in the shops. 

Curricula: These objectives and the program of 
studies that permit of their attainment are organ- 
ized into three curricula: The general, leading 
towards the general and college preparatory 
courses in the senior high school; the vocational, 
preparing for either technical or commercial 
work on the senior level; and homemaking 
courses for the girls. 

Insofar as the frame of the proposed program 
is concerned it meets the social objectives of pub- 
lic education in a democracy and is well arranged 
upon a curriculum, or management, basis. Its 
future success will depend upon how carefully the 
program is worked out in respect to other con- 
tributing factors. 

The function of the senior high school is to 
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develop attitudes and deals with the individual in 
his relation to society. The curriculum must ex- 
press the same objectives as in the junior high 
school, but upon a higher level of achievement. 
The senior high-school program must therefore 
be judged upon the same standard. 

The Grosse Pointe senior high-school program 
makes provision for the following integration 
with the junior high: 

a. The health objective will be continued by 
providing each child with three periods of health 
instruction in the gymnasium or on the play-field 
weekly. 

b. Provision will be made for continued con- 
trol over tool subjects, through instruction in 
English, mathematics, and science. 

ce.  Social-civic training will be provided 
through social science, social arts, play, and ap- 
preciation subjects. 

d. Leisure time training will be provided for 
through appreciation subjects, through the 
sciences, and organized play activity. 

e. Vocational opportunities will be provided in 
a diversified way upon a prevocational level in 
shop, and upon a vocational level in commerce 
and homemaking. 

The general character of the senior high pro- 
gram is that of a modern comprehensive high 
school, expressed through three differentiated 
curricula—general course, college preparatory, 
and vocational (industrial, homemaking, and 
commercial). 


Technical Education Disregarded 


So far as the framework or outline program is 
concerned, the senior high program of studies 
meets the requirements of modern education and 
upon a comprehensive level is suited to the needs 
of the community. Provision is not made for 
technical education but this factor was disre- 
garded, because of the character of the district. 
The possible small demand for technical education 
can be more economically satisfied by sending 
such pupils to Cass Technical High School, De- 
troit, and paying tuition, rather than providing 
such expensive facilities as technical education 
requires. 

The senior high-school program of needs was 
developed in terms of an immediate capacity for 
1,200 pupils. Based upon the current growth 


studies available when the survey was made, it 
was assumed that this capacity would be sufficient 
for both junior and senior high school until at 
least 1933, or a period of five years from the date 
of opening, February, 1928. At, or before that 
time, assuming that the present rate of growth 
continues, it will be necessary to start one of the 
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future junior high-school buildings as planned. 
The building was designed as a _ two-story 
structure to fit the needs of an ample but pecu- 
liarly placed site. The platting of streets made 
it necessary to develop an extended plan in order 
to give the building a proper architectural per- 
spective. The room requirements, both in respect 
to size and number, were carefully ascertained by 
translating the technical curriculum in respect to 
subjects, subject elections, and numbers of 
pupils, into physical requirements. An attempt 
was made to secure a working capacity of at least 
eighty per cent of the absolute capacity which 
was considered economical planning for a differ- 
entiated program in terms of previous research, 
experimentation, and experience. 


Community Needs Subordinated 


All of the building features, such as auditorium, 
gymnasiums, and swimming pool, were designed 
primarily to meet instructional needs, and second- 
arily to satisfy community needs. As a result 
the auditorium was planned as a smaller unit 
than is usual in most instances. It was felt, and 
concurred. in by the board of education, that for 
extra-class programs and community use, it was 
more economical practice to have the psychology 
of a full house, with need for repeating programs 
to meet needs, than to overbuild and be able to 
fill the room only once or twice a year. It was 
primarily a question of deciding between extreme 
current practice and sensible economy in terms of 
instructional need. 

The essential fixed units, such as gymnasiums, 
swimming pool, auditorium, shops, homemaking 
units, and library facilities, were designed to meet 
the ultimate capacity of the building so that fu- 
ture extensions will consist largely of additional 
classrooms. 

The internal organization of this school was 
planned in terms of the educational objectives 
and better modern practice and is called the self- 
directed library-study plan.* It assumes that, if 
the instructional activities have been well di- 
rected, the pupil in the senior high school should 
be able to make his preparations without minute 
direction and supervision. The school program 
was devised so that the pupil would spend five 
periods daily in classes and three periods in prep- 
aration for four recitations, the fifth being health. 
The conventional study hall or grade room was 
eliminated and in its place was substituted a gen- 
eral library and four reference libraries, designed 
for different types of preparation. 

Social contacts, upon the small group basis, 





1For complete description see The Michigan Education Journal, Jan- 
uary, 1925. 
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were to be developed and maintained through the 
home group system, while the study organization 
was of the self-directed type. This organization 
developed a dual plan of school, through which it 
was possible to maintain the individual contacts 
of the small school and secure the best instruc- 
tional organization in terms of its evident needs. 
When this concept of administration is under- 
stood, it is not difficult to administrate. 
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Finally, the Grosse Pointe High School, as de- 
veloped, designed, erected, and operated is the 
result of splendid and complete co-operation be- 
tween a progressive board of education, an alert 
professional organization, a sympathetic and able 
architect and engineers, an enthusiastic contrac- 
tor, and an actively interested committee of citi- 
zens. The result appears to be worthy of the 
effort. 





Architectural Planning of Grosse Pointe 
High School 


By GEORGE J. HAAS, 


nity whose boundaries are limited, and whose 

curricular needs for secondary education are 
individually different from those of a large com- 
mercial city, the architect needs the help of an 
educator who has specialized in the field of edu- 
cational planning. The function of the architect 
is to design and supervise the proper construc- 
tion of buildings which will satisfy the individual 
needs of the intended occupants. 

To determine these needs for Grosse Pointe, 
the board of education wisely decided to engage 
an educational expert who would present them 
with an accurate survey of their needs for the 
estimated ultimate population of the district. 


|: DEVELOPING a school plan for a commu- 


ARCHITECT, DETROIT 


The educational consultant, Dr. A. B. Moehl- 
man, School of Education, University of Michi- 
gan, knew that the combined school districts of 
Grosse Pointe are comprised of five villages, bor- 
dering Lake St. Clair on the south, the city of 
Detroit on the west and north, and the village of 
St. Clair Shores on the east; also that these dis- 
tricts are entirely residential in character, and 
probably the richest in the state of Michigan. 
The requirements having been determined, and 
the various units properly grouped, the architect 
was then called upon to house them in a building 
which the board of education desired should be 
second to none in the country. 

The site, consisting of twenty-seven acres, pre- 



































First floor plan, Grosse Pointe High School, Grosse Pointe, Mich. 
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Second floor plan, Grosse Pointe High School, Grosse Pointe, Mich. 


sented an ideal setting for this building, monu- 
mental in size and character. The central unit 
faces the north-east corner of Grosse Pointe Boule- 
vard and Fisher Road, and the main entrances 
are placed about four hundred feet back of this 
intersection. This arrangement leaves ample 
room for the scheme of formal gardens, and the 
landscaping of the campus. 


Style Expresses Individuality 


The early American Colonial style of architec- 
ture was selected for this building, because of its 
historic importance to our school children, its 
simple dignity and charm, and because of the fact 
that the people of Grosse Pointe desired an ex- 
pression of individuality. Few, if any, schools in 
the state of Michigan have been designed in this 
Colonial style of architecture, probably because 
the style is difficult to adapt to school require- 
ments on account of the large amount of fenestra- 
tion needed for classrooms. 

By concentrating on the central unit, which is 
historically correct in every detail, the architect 
has focused the attention of the observer on this 
unit. Herein lies, probably, the secret of the 
success of the design. The wings, which carry on 
the detail of the Colonial period, are secondary to 
the first unit, and contain all of the classrooms 
and study halls. 

The building is constructed with velvet textured 
red face brick, trimmed with Indiana limestone. 
The roof is of slate in variegated colors, and is 


surmounted by an old Colonial clock tower which 
rises to a height of 157 feet. The tower is of 
select limestone and brick, and within it are the 
school bell and chimes. 

In developing the plan of the building, the ar- 
chitect and consultant concurred in the opinion 
that the health, library, and auditorium units 
should be placed in the central portion of the 
building as they are in daily use and should be 
accessible to the pupils. Also, it was found 
that by placing them together, the other units 
could be isolated when the gymnasiums, audito- 
rium, and library were used by the community, 
thereby reducing the amount of administration 
required when these units were used after school 
hours. 


Foster Community Needs 


It has always been the intention of the board 
of education to encourage the people of the com- 
munity to use the facilities of their schools for 
recreation. The library has been especially de- 
signed to fit the community needs; space has been 
provided for 15,000 books, and all cases are built 
in the walls. The room is two stories in height, 
with balconies at either end, reached by finely 
wrought iron spiral staircases. The interior has 


been designed in rich Georgian style and its 
beauty lies in the simple charm of its delicate 
details and its expression of quiet dignity. The 
board of education has been generous in the selec- 
tion of fixtures and furniture, and this room is 
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undoubtedly the feature of the entire building. 

The auditorium, which seats 600, is also carried 
out in Colonial design, with the Roman Doric 
order exaggerated in height, giving the appear- 
ance of slenderness to its pilasters and columns, 
so necessary to this early American atmosphere. 
The wood paneling is cream enamel, antiqued. The 
stage, one of the largest in the Detroit school 
district, is completely equipped to handle any of 
the school or local productions. Organ lofts have 
been provided for this room, in the expectancy 
of a memorial gift of this nature. 

The health unit provides two sixty by ninety 
foot gymnasiums, a corrective gym, natatorium, 
and locker and shower rooms. The boys’ gym- 
nasium has been provided with a balcony and will 
accommodate approximately 1,000 spectators at 
a basket ball game. The natatorium is of the 
Spanish type of design, with a wrought iron bal- 
cony and stairway forming the entrance feature 
of the room, and leading to the area surrounding 
the pool. The ceiling is of the vaulted barrel type, 
and is treated with sound-proofing material, and 
appropriately decorated with stenciled designs. 
Both gymnasiums and the corrective gymnasium 
have also been sound-proofed. 


Cafeteria in Central Unit 


The cafeteria, also in the central unit, is at the 
rear on the second floor. The school board in- 
tends that this room shall be used not only as a 
school cafeteria, but also for the school and com- 
munity banquets and parties, and for the teachers’ 
evening meals. This room marks an innova- 
tion in public-school cafeterias. It is approxi- 
mately one hundred feet long by forty feet wide, 
is of Tudor Gothic design, and has a large stone 
fireplace at one end of the room, paneled walnut 
wainscots, beamed ceiling of walnut, and deco- 
rated sound-proofed panels of almost tapestry 
texture. The serving counters are separated from 
this room and are reached through large arches, 
which may be curtained off when banquets or 
other functions are being held. The room can 
accommodate 400 persons, and specially designed 
furniture has been manufactured for it. 

The school unit is featured with four large 
reference libraries, with a capacity of eighty 
pupils each. Built-in book shelves and individual 
tables and chairs provide a new type of study 
hall, which should be more conducive to quiet and 
study than the old type of hall with its continuous 
rows of desks and questionable administrative 
possibilities. The rooms have been planned to 
facilitate their proper care. 

The administrative offices and rooms, together 
with the classrooms, lecture rooms, science labora- 
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tories, shops (about forty-five in number), and a 
five-room home practice suite, complete the edu- 
cational requirements. These classrooms and 
others are finished in quartered white oak, with a 
green stain, varnished finish, which is less 
monotonous than the familiar golden oak. The 
home practice suite, with the exception of kitchen, 
is finished in walnut, and the living room has a 
neat, built-in fireplace and book cases. The floors 
throughout are covered with linoleum, with at- 
tractive borders and base. 


Corridors Are Features 


The corridors and stairhalls of the building 
have tile floors, marble wainscots, and appropri- 
ate plaster cornices. All lockers are built-in. 
Many features, such as display cases, bulletin 
boards, and tile drinking fountains, are to be 
found throughout the length of these beautiful 
corridors. An unusual feature in plaster work is 
found over the doors to the various rooms. We 
believe that the board of education has been wise 
in sustaining the expense of marble wainscots and 
toilet stalls and partitions, for their upkeep is 
negligible and their appearance is always like new 
throughout the life of the building. In passing, 
it might be said that the architect has at last 
solved the problem of marble toilet stalls without 
overhead supports. The student on entering these 
rooms will find nothing to hang from or to break, 
and this feature we know will prove of interest 
to all those who investigate this new equipment 
saving idea. 

The heating, plumbing, ventilating, and elec- 
trical facilities are complete in every detail, and 
space does not permit of a description of their 
features and innovations. 

We believe the people of Grosse Pointe are to 
be congratulated for the example they are giving 
to the state in providing educational facilities of 
such high standards. They have here created an 
example that we may study and that will improve 
our knowledge in the solution of the ideal school 
program and housing problem. 





According to a recent study, seventy-one per 
cent of the state teacher-preparing institutions in 
the United States reported the technique most fre- 
quently used in “in-service” training as follows: 
Extension courses, twenty-nine per cent of schools; 
correspondence courses, fifteen per cent; field 
workers, thirteen per cent; irregular faculty vis- 
itation, twelve per cent; success reports, eleven 
per cent; school bulletin or paper, seven per cent; 
work of research bureau, five per cent; alumni sec- 
retary, five per cent; informal correspondence, 
three per cent. 
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Satisfying Pupil Curiosity 
in Health Education 


Continual compulsory consideration of health subjects 
in home and school will destroy the spark of self- 
developed desire for such knowledge and activity 


By D. OBERTEUFFER, ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION, UNIVERSITY OF OREGON 


trariness, and the health mistakes of the 

adolescent can be traced to the influence of 
home and school training is uncertain. Surely, 
there is a great amount. 

Many of the traditions and customs of home 
life are at variance with the spirit of the adoles- 
cent. Too many homes have been built upon the 
principle of sovereign authority, upon conformity 
to the dictates of the older heads. These homes 
regard the child, not as an entity and an equal 
in the household, but as a minion and a follower, 
forever subservient to the rules and regulations 
of the household. The boy of twenty-one breathes 
a sigh and feels that he is at last “free,’’ not only 
because the attainment of his majority gives him 
legal rights of suffrage and independence, but 
because he feels a freedom from oppression. He 
feels that his apprenticeship is at an end. He 
no longer has to “mind” and submit. 

If, instead of the usual discipline employed by 
parents, which breaks the spirit and arouses re- 
bellious desires, there could be a realization that 
the adolescent is a personality and has a growing 
mind that should be treated with respect and 
sympathy, then the attainment of this majority 
would mean truly no more than political inde- 
pendence. 


Jes how much of the waywardness, the con- 


The School’s Influence on Health 


The school closely follows the home in its in- 
fluence upon the adolescent. It may contribute 
successfully to the building up or the destruction 
of the desire for health. Let the teacher drill and 
compel, command and remonstrate about cleanli- 
ness or exercise and weariness follows, destroying 
the spark of self-developed desire for activity. 
The use of the imperative sentence, the polite 
command or admonition to “take plenty of ex- 
ercise,” or “drink eight glasses of water a day” 
become surrounded with an aura of authority, 
and tempt the adolescent to break the law and 
“see what happens.” 


The spirit of response-command training pro- 
motes revolt and repulsion, rather than reason. 
Among the educational materials that are being 
ignored by the adolescent we find some of the 
fundamentals of education in health. Yet not 
through reason have the precepts of healthful 
living been set aside, but rather because they have 
been presented in the form of rules or platitudes 
that resemble other familiar authoritative state- 
ments. 


Interest Cannot Be Forced 


Health cannot be made compulsory. It is too 
personal. Make it forced, “teach” health and it 
becomes an academic subject. If the teacher can 
conduct health classes so as to satisfy curiosities 
and help to solve individual doubts and problems, 
then health education will go forward. Plato’s 
remark that “Knowledge gained under compul- 
sion has no hold upon the mind” is directly 
applicable. 

The presentation of matters of personal health 
should be in full accord with the principles of the 
democratic educational method. Such matters 
must be presented so as to tie up with the social 
and intellectual growth of the individual. In- 
struction in nutrition, for example, should show 
how wholesome food practices will effect a better 
accomplishment of interests not pertaining to the 
eating process itself. The adolescent is interested 
in being himself. The hygiene of nutrition, if 
rightly observed, will assist him in this. To teach 
nutrition for the sake of nutrition alone is futile. 
Allowing health education to be presented as an 
extraneous accumulation of boresome platitudes 
and banalities, which demand that the adolescent 
conform to the rules of the group, is fatal. 

The home and the school are, of course, impor- 
tant factors in education. To those in charge of 
the home and to those in charge of the school 
there comes the same call—to educate the child 
with a sympathetic understanding of his inter- 
ests. Striving to get expression rather than re- 
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pression will help to build freedom of spirit and 
a personality that says “I am what I am because 
I want to be this way.” 

Health education is closely associated in many 
ways with moral education, and if Kilpatrick’s 
aim of moral education is followed these two great 
factors, the home and the school, can develop the 
kind of character that will act consistently and 
morally. Health precepts, arbitrary rules, or 
rules that do not link up with the social and psy- 
chological needs of the adolescent will not stand 
the transitional test. They will not carry over 
into adult years as useful tools in a life of serv- 
ice. To make health education endure is not 
difficult, because of the nature of the material 
itself. It has been made difficult by its associa- 
tions, by past instructional methods, and by train- 
ing that has relied upon the futile practices of 
response—command, obedience, and discipline. 

Oftentimes we think of the clever speaker as 
the one who tells us what we want to hear. The 
teacher of health who tells pupils what they 
want to know about their health is certain to be 
interesting. That teacher is more assured of 
success than the one who tells pupils what they 
ought to know. Health teaching will be placed 
upon a sound educational foundation when the 
teacher takes into consideration what is known 
about educational methods. Pedagogy tells us to 
base our programs and teaching methods upon 
the nature of the thought processes and the life 
interests of the pupils. 


Curiosity Furnishes Opportunity 


People are generally curious about their health. 
They have many unanswered questions. There is 
a great opportunity for the teacher to seek out 
these curiosities and satisfy them. These inter- 
ests are almost entirely concerned with present 
problems. An easy but unsatisfactory way to 
teach health is to disregard these interests and 
set up the syllabus upon the interests of the 
teacher alone. A better way would be to make 
the syllabus elastic enough to permit free discus- 
sion as problems arise, which would call for a 
wide knowledge of subject-matter on the part of 
the teacher and an ability to answer questions in 
simple but accurate terms. 

In order to find out what student interests were 
in personal hygiene, an experiment was carried 
on at the University of Oregon’ which enabled 
the teacher of the class to select subject-matter 
in relation to student needs. It was found that 


the five subjects that contributed most in the lives 
of the students were, in order: 
The hygiene of the nervous system, including 


' The Nation’s Health, July, 1927. 
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discussions of worry, openmindedness, and reason. 

The hygiene of nutrition, balanced diet, eating 
habits, and food fads. 

The importance and nature of physical activity, 
selection of recreation, abdominal ptosis, etc. 

Nostrums and quackery, patent medicines, 
cults, and health fallacies. 

The hygiene of sex life, intelligence versus in- 
stinct as control, etc. 

Other subjects, such as respiration, excretion, 
nose and throat, prevention of disease, care of the 
skin and hair, teeth, narcotics, and alcohol, fol- 
lowed in the order named, but were considered 
relatively unimportant in their contribution. 

Another part of the same investigation showed 
the subject that had made the greatest single con- 
tribution to living. The hygiene of thinking again 
ranked first, with physical activity, meaning of 
health, hygiene of nutrition, and nostrums and 
quackery following in order. The more unusual 
subjects, such as sex life, protection and im- 
munity, cosmetics, insanity, and others were far- 
ther down the list. 


Interested in Health Fundamentals 


Inference is drawn from these results that 
these students, at least, are interested in funda- 
mental things concerning their health. Health 
does not have to be made interesting to them. 
Their curiosities are there in great numbers and 
the teacher has but to open one of the fundamen- 
tal subjects and spend the remainder of the class 
period answering questions that arise from the 
class. Most pupils, if the class be less than 
twenty-five in number, will feel free to ask ques- 
tions. They will be discouraged in this practice 
by the over-use of anatomical terms and phrases. 
Learning or memorizing physiological detail is 
fatal to a manifested interest in health. Sim- 
plicity and directness at all times will keep the 
subject of personal hygiene well within the grasp 
of the greatest number of pupils. 

To teach that part of the subject of personal 
hygiene which appeals most to the pupils is not 
easy. It gives the teacher opportunity to lead 
pupils on to progressive thinking. It links the 
subject of health directly with their lives and 
carries them into broader fields of knowledge. It 
causes them to include more healthful practices 
in their scheme of living than if they were ren- 
dered passive by an academic lecture on hygiene. 

Hygiene deserves to be raised above a scholas- 
tic standing. It is the study of life. It is con- 
cerned with greater things than muscles or blood 
corpuscles. The teacher’s relationship to it is that 
of an interpreter to the pupil of the ways to 
improve living. 
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How Negro Schools Have Advanced 
Under the Rosenwald Fund 


What a great foundation is doing toward the bet- 
terment of the colored race by helping to provide 


adequate schoolhouse facilities in 


the South 


By EDWIN R. EMBREE, PRESIDENT, THE JULIUS ROSENWALD FUND, CHICAGO 


wald schools standing in the fourteen 
states of the South. One can picture over 
ten thousand teachers giving elementary instruc- 
tion in the three R’s, in home-making, and in sim- 
ple farm industries to nearly half a million 
colored children in these modern schools, which 
dot almost every county throughout the South. 
The schools are locally known as Rosenwald 
schools. As a matter of fact they are public 
schools, integral parts of the public system of the 
counties and states. They bear the name of the 


OQ: MAY DAY, 1928, there are 4,190 Rosen- 





Chicago merchant because they have come into 
being with the aid of a Foundation or Fund which 
he has established, and because they are built in 
accordance with simple plans worked out by Mr. 
Rosenwald and his advisers. But the significance 
of the movement is understood only as one real- 
izes that these thousands of schools are a part of 
the great American system of public education 
for all the people. 

The movement which now has so much momen- 
tum started, as did so many branches of Negro 
education, largely at the suggestion of Booker T. 












































Of this map showing the sweep of the Rosenwald schools across the fourteen Southern states, an article in “The 

Christian Century,” July 14, 1928, said, “We consider it the most beautiful picture in America. The artist has taken a 

canvas of a size to require a continental easel, and swept across it with a vigor and dash that makes one catch one’s 

breath. The story of a race’s problem and the ae, a race’s future are caught here in a single expression of 
eauty.” 
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The Julius Rosenwald 
Fund, after careful survey 
of existing conditions, has 
caused plans of various 
types of community 
schools to be developed for 
use in housing Negro 
schools in the Southern 
states. Plans on this and 
following pages are con- 
tained in “Bulletin No. 3.” 

















Top; two-teacher school, 
to face east or west. Left 
center; seven-teacher 
school, to face north or 
Right center; 
three-teacher school, to 


south. 


face east or west. Bot- 
tom; four-teacher school, 


to face east or west. 
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Julius Rosenwald, patron of rural schools for Negroes and 
creator of a foundation “for the well-being of mankind” 
with a capital of twenty million dollars. 


Washington. Mr. Rosenwald had been impressed 
by Dr. Washington’s oft-repeated statement that 
you cannot hold a man in the ditch without stay- 
ing in the ditch with him. Mr. Rosenwald was 
an early patron and trustee of Tuskegee Institute, 
Tuskegee, Ala. The work of this school seemed 
to him a way to help get the Negro out of the 


Such types as this, the 
Young School, Warren 
County, N. C., are being 
replaced by modern 
schoolhouses through the 
co-operation and aid of the 
Rosenwald Fund. 
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ditch. He had many talks with Booker Washing- 
ton about ways of extending the same kind of 
education in simple form to the great mass of 
colored children, who could never hope to come to 
Tuskegee or to any other of the few private insti- 
tutions. The public-school system seemed to Mr. 
Rosenwald the proper means for raising all 
groups of people out of ditches and into the sun- 
light of education and self-respect. 


First Rosenwald School Built in 1913 


The first Rosenwald school was built in 1913 
near Tuskegee, at Loachopoka, Lee County, Ala. 
It was a single-room frame building erected at 
the modest pre-war figure of $942.50. Of this 
amount the Negroes raised $150 to purchase the 
land for the school site, and contributed in labor 
the equivalent of $132.50. Local white citizens 
raised $350 and Mr. Rosenwald gave $300. Addi- 
tional co-workers in this partnership appeared in 
the form of the state and county authorities, who 
agreed to maintain the school as a regular part of 
the public-school system. 

In that first building in Alabama appeared most 
of the features of the plan as it has been working 
with increasing success during the succeeding fif- 
teen years. Essential points of the program of 
Rosenwald schools are: Co-operation between all 
the parties interested; second, adaptation of the 
school work to the practical needs of the people 
from whom the children come; and third, careful 
planning of the school buildings. 

Of these points, co-operation is the chief. First, 
there is support by the regular public-school au- 
thorities of county and state. The public agencies 
must be ready to add the given school to the tax- 
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Lincoln Consolidated 
School, Bryan County, 
Okla., which replaces an 
old school in each of two 
adjacent counties. 





supported system before it is considered for help expected to make direct gifts to help bring the 
by The Julius Rosenwald Fund. As a matter of new school into being. 

fact in almost all cases the state or county or As of March 1, 1928, a total of $18,890,369 had 
both contribute most of the money for the build- been spent for 4,119 Rosenwald schools. Of this 
total the Negroes had contributed $3,715,604; the 
white folks had raised by direct gift $830,073; 
public tax funds had entered to the extent of $11,- 
170,925; and The Julius Rosenwald Fund had 





A newly erected four-teacher type community school in 


Norfolk County, Va. 


ing, as well as all the cost of maintenance of the 
school. Second, in almost every instance a group 
of white citizens is found ready to give special 
attention to the school and to contribute part of 
the money. White leadership in any such pro- 
gram is essential in the South. In the case of the contributed $3,173,767. The contributions by the 
Rosenwald schools not only cordial interest but Fund, it will be noted, are less than the total 
substantial gifts from their own pockets have raised by the Negroes in small amounts, county 
come from a gratifying number of the white fam- by county and village by village. The Negro’s 
ilies. Finally, the Negroes themselves are always zeal for education is attested by these gifts, which 





The D’Lo school, Simpson County, Miss., is a four-teacher 
type. 


This six-teacher type con- 
solidated school at West- 
wego, Jefferson Parish, 
La., is provided with daily 





transportation. 
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are large in proportion to his means, as well as 
by the devotion of the great number of poorly 
paid colored teachers and by the attendance and 
interest of the children, in spite of the shockingly 
poor facilities which still are often found in the 
rural schools. 

A second essential in the Rosenwald school plan 
is that the schooling shall not be purely formal 
and theoretical but shall have some relation to 
the life that these children are to lead. This 
school program was inspired in large part by the 
remarkably successful industrial work at Tuske- 
gee. Here it was clearly proved that true educa- 
tion in the sense of drawing out and developing 
the pupils could be carried on along with scientific 
farming and good chicken raising, quite as well 
as with Greek syntax and Euclid. The Rosenwald 
schools are thought of as a kind of extension of 
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for which aid is given. These plans are distrib- 
uted and buildings must be erected according to 
these plans, or other plans must be approved by 
the general field agent if a gift is to come from 
the Fund. The plans have been revised year by 
year in the light of experience, and now are re- 
garded as standard for the simple one-story 
building of wood or brick which is indicated for 
these southern states. A number of these floor 
plans, together with buildings of various types 
and sizes, are found on accompanying pages. 
The first Rosenwald schools were built in 
Alabama, funds being contributed by Mr. Rosen- 
wald personally, for administration by Booker T. 
Washington or by the extension department of 
Tuskegee Institute. As the program grew and 
included a number of states, a central office for 
the South was established in Nashville, Tenn. 








The progress achieved through the co-operation of the Rosenwald Fund is fittingly portrayed by contrasting the old 
and new buildings of the Training school, Henry County, Tenn. 


this Tuskegee idea, so one of the fixed require- 
ments is that every school must have land avail- 
able for farm gardens and some facilities for 
domestic science and industrial work. In the 
larger schools separate shops are added and some- 
times the farm teaching is extensive. But in even 
the smallest school there is always at least one 
industrial or community room and at least two 
acres of land about the school. 

Early in the work it became apparent that 
there was need for careful, simple plans for every 
schoolhouse that was to be built. To this day, in 
an astonishing number of schools one finds the 
children facing light, which comes pouring direct- 
ly into their eyes as they study, and which is said 
to be responsible for a great deal of eye trouble in 
later life. School officials know how often dark 
and inconvenient halls eat up building space, how 
often rooms are ill adapted to large or small 
classes, and how often is the correct ratio between 
the number of children and the need for audito- 
rium space ignored. In order to be sure of a few 
essentials of good school planning, the Fund care- 
fully assembles plans for buildings of every type 


and S. L. Smith who had served as a county super- 
intendent of schools and as state agent for Negro 
schools in Tennessee was made general field agent. 
Mr. Smith was appointed in 1920 and continues 
to serve. The great work of the building program 
has been accomplished during his administration. 
Some 3,500 Rosenwald schools, all but about 650 
of the total, have been erected under his direct 
supervision during these past eight years. 
Initiative is usually taken in obtaining aid from 
the Fund by the state agent for Negro schools. 
An officer of this title is a regular part of the de- 
partment of education of every Southern state. 
He is in immediate charge of promoting and 
building and supervising schools for colored peo- 
ple. He is the one upon whom the Fund relies for 
information and advice, and for official report 
upon the basis of which payments by the Fund 
are made. In addition, in several states special 
building agents for Negro schools see to the de- 
tails of construction and supervision. Because of 
its interest in the building programs the Fund 
meets part of the salaries of these building agents 
in order to insure proper and economical carrying 
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Left; nine-teacher type community school, to face east or west. Right; one-teacher type community school, to face 
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The Training School, For- 
rest County, Miss., show- 
ing the separate building 


for the school shop. 


out of plans. The county Jeanes Fund teachers 
have been most helpful in raising funds for build- 
ings and equipment and in supervising instruc- 
tion. 

As this work with Negro schools was going 
forward, Mr. Rosenwald created a Foundation 





County, 


Davidson 
Tenn., a two-teacher type. 


The Bryantown Community School, 


known as The Julius Rosenwald Fund, to which 
he turned over capital sums from time to time un- 
til the principal fund now amounts to approxi- 
mately twenty million dollars. This Fund is gen- 
eral in scope, its declared purpose being defined 
in its constitution by the broad phrase, “the well- 
being of mankind.” Most of the income of this 
Fund during recent years has gone into the 
school-building program. 

A unique provision of The Julius Rosenwald 
Fund is that not only may principal as well as 
income be expended at any time, but the entire 
Fund, both principal and interest, must be ex- 
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pended, and the whole enterprise concluded within 
not more than twenty-five years after the death 
of the founder. By this means Mr. Rosenwald 
hopes to avoid those deadening effects that too 
often mark large aggregations of money held for 
long periods of time in the hands of trustees. 

It is likely that in the years immediately ahead 
The Julius Rosenwald Fund will develop other 
programs in several fields. However, since the 
building of rural schools for Negroes was its 
first work, there is no likelihood that the Fund 





The Mt. Nebo Community School, a one-teacher type, also 
located in Davidson County, Tenn. 


will give up this field while needs remain as they 
are now. 

Of all the rural schools for Negroes standing 
to-day, nearly one-fifth have been built with the 
aid of The Julius Rosenwald Fund. Of the one 
and a half million Negro children in school in the 
rural South, about half a million are in Rosen- 


The Norfolk 

Training School, 
dence, Va., an 
teacher community 


County 
Provi- 
eight- 

type. 
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wald schools. The cost of the Rosenwald schools 
built during the past eight years is equal to one 
and one-half times the total value of all Negro 
public-school property of the fourteen states in 
1913, the year Mr. Rosenwald agreed to enter the 
field of schoolhouse construction. These are im- 
pressive figures. They show the influence of a 
simple program of co-operation carried out on a 
comprehensive scale, year in and year out. 


Negro Population and Rosenwald Schools 


The accompanying table shows the total Negro 
population in the fourteen Southern states in 
which the Fund is working, and the total number 
of Rosenwald schools erected in each of these 
states. North Carolina is seen leading in the 
number of these modern schools, as it does in so 
many aspects of industry and welfare. On the 
other hand, Texas is the state that has shown 
greatest activity in school building during the 
past two years. Georgia has much the largest 
total Negro population of any state. South Caro- 
lina and Mississippi were the only states shown 
by the 1920 census to have a colored population 
in excess of the whites. 


Total Rosenwald 
States Negro Population Schools 

1920 Census Mar. 1, 1928 
POE errs 900,652 360 
I ai Se ae 472,220 272 
EG he al aio ea 329 487 50 
EE as Cobh ae ee 1,206,365 187 
I i inte dome 235,938 120 
NE A Di gla 700,257 345 
EES eater a9 244,479 117 
0 Ee ee 935,184 490 
North Carolina ....... 763,407 673 
Ere 149 408 143 
South Carolina ....... 864,719 391 
re 451,758 296 
RFCS SARE Pres 741,694 366 
SRS ene 690,017 309 
i eae 8,685,585 4,119 


It would be unfair to give The Julius Rosen- 
wald Fund too much credit for the recent re- 
markable progress in Negro schools. .The Gen- 
eral Education Board, the Jeanes Fund, and the 
Slater Fund have been co-operating in various 
aspects of Negro school work for many years. 
Cumulative results of this work are now becom- 
ing conspicuous. It must be remembered, too, 
that the percentage of Rosenwald aid in each 
school is small and that many of these schools 
would doubtless have been built without this help. 
On the other hand, it is true that the whole move- 
ment for better schools for Negroes has received 
great impetus from the active interest and co- 
operation of Mr. Rosenwald and of his Fund. 
Furthermore, this movement has had no small 
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effect upon improvement in white schools in the 
same states. The Rosenwald building plans have 
been used in hundreds of schools, both colored and 
white, which otherwise had no relation to the 
Fund. 

These results in a large sense simply reflect 
modern progress in education in the South. Re- 
covering slowly from the Civil War and the ter- 
rors of reconstruction, schools in the South lagged 
behind standards elsewhere in the country. The 
past two decades have shown a striking change in 
this situation. In every Southern state, schools 
are being built with almost feverish activity, 
funds are being voted in increased amounts, facil- 
ities for higher education and for teacher training 
are being enlarged and improved. This forward 
movement includes both whites and Negroes of 
the South. 

These results also reflect improved conditions 
among colored people throughout the country. 
The recent Negro migration has brought hun- 
dreds of thousands to the North, and tens of 
thousands more from rural regions into Southern 
cities. Negroes are beginning to get some wealth. 
They are seizing new industrial opportunities and 
they are being more highly valued in the old farm- 
ing areas. The colored people are demanding 
better schools if they are to stay in the rural 
South, and these schools are being supplied. 


Assisting a Needy Group 


A democracy is peculiarly dependent upon 
sound education of all its potential citizens. In 
America great experiments are going forward in 
democratic government on the one hand and in 
race relations on the other. Good elementary and 
practical education for children of all racial 
groups will be required for the carrying through 
of these American adventures. The special pro- 
gram of The Julius Rosenwald Fund briefly 
sketched in this paper has as its aim assistance in 
bringing the schools of one of the neediest of these 
groups up to the proper American standard. 





Vocational Guidance References 


The Bureau of Education has issued Library 
Leaflet, No. 33, A List of References on Voca- 
tional Guidance, which is intended to be of use to 
teachers and school counsellors. The references 
are classified under the subjects: Guidance in 
Elementary Schools, High Schools, Junior High 
Schools, Colleges and Universities (including 
Teachers Colleges), School Counsellors and Per- 
sonnel Management, Vocational Psychology, Oc- 
cupations, Guidance of Negroes, Guidance in Con- 
tinuation Work, Vocational Tests, etc. 
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Public-School Publicity That 
Gets Results 


The aims and needs of an educational program will 
secure approval by the public through the use of con- 
tinuous information of general or special nature 


By G. W. GRILL, BUSINESS MANAGER, PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND LIBRARIES, LAKEWOOD, OHIO 


DUCATORS agree that continuous school 
k publicity is the sine qua non of successful 

public-school administration, and to this dic- 
tum we heartily subscribe. 

Continuous publicity must be the basis of taxa- 
tion-support of our educational activities, espe- 
cially in communities where tax levies and bond 
issues must be submitted to the judgment of the 
electors. The taxpayers of a city ought not to 
be expected to rise to repeated hectic appeals for 
support for special issues, if they are not kept in- 
formed regarding the progress the schools of the 
city are making. Favorable votes for higher 
taxes are the result of education, for they are 
based on confidence, and confidence is based on 
knowledge. 

When a special issue is proposed, however, the 
continuous publicity should be supplemented by 
special publicity designed to inform the voters of 
the nature, necessity, and cost of the project pre- 
sented to them for approval. In our city we have 
presented some issue to the voters at each Novem- 
ber election for the past ten years, each one of 
which has been approved by the electorate. In 
fact, no school issue has ever been defeated in our 
suburb. 


Publicity Without Expense 


The laws of our state do not permit us to ex- 
pend public funds for propaganda purposes, and 
this has compelled us to work out a method of 
presenting our proposition to the voters without 
financial outlay. The effectiveness of our method 
may be judged by its results. 

During the last ten years with the proceeds of 
bond issues authorized by the voters, we have 
built three new junior high schools, three new ele- 
mentary schools, three junior high-school annexes, 
annexes to five elementary schools, a study hall 
annex, and a natatorium at the high school. We 
have approved twice a three-mill extra tax levy 
for a five-year term, a special three-mill extra levy 
for a three-year term, a special bond retirement 


levy good for the life of more than two million 
dollars worth of bonds, issued prior to the ten- 
year period, and an extra levy for recreational 
purposes. 

Having reached certain limits on taxation rates 
established by the laws of the state, we secured 
in one year a revaluation of our taxable wealth 
from less than ninety million dollars to more than 
one hundred and thirty-nine million dollars. 

At the November, 1927, election the voters were 
asked to authorize the issuance of school improve- 
ment bonds aggregating $250,000 for the purpose 
of constructing annexes to two more of our ele- 
mentary-school] buildings. The publicity methods 
used in presenting this issue to the voters will 
illustrate our technique during the last ten years, 
and may prove helpful to other educational execu- 
tives facing similar problems. 


Gained Support of Newspapers 


Our community is served by three newspapers. 
With the editors of these papers we had inter- 
views, telling them concretely about the crowded 
conditions in the two buildings to which we pro- 
posed to add annexes, the size and cost of the an- 
nexes contemplated, and the addition to the tax 
rate that was involved. We succeeded in con- 
vincing each of the three editors that the annexes 
were needed, and that the benefits to be derived 
would outweigh the cost of the improvements. 
These interviews were part of our continuous 
publicity program. The three papers gave of 
their space, both in news and editorial columns, 
with varying degrees of generosity. None of 
them maintained an unfavorable attitude toward 
the issue. 

We have in our files an up-to-date list of all 
the clubs in the community—civic, luncheon, 
women’s, church, study, and fraternal—their 
meeting dates, and their executive officers. To 
each of these clubs we sent a letter early in Sep- 
tember, suggesting the placing of a speaker from 
the board of education on one of their programs, 
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and the adoption of a resolution endorsing the 
bond issue. 

We requested the clubs that adopted resolutions 
on the subject of the bond issue to send copies of 
the resolution to the newspapers, because such 
action has good news value, and officers and mem- 
bers of other clubs, reading that such resolutions 
have been passed, are encouraged to take similar 
action. It has been, of course, impossible to meas- 
ure the actual effect of this form of publicity, but 
we believe that it has great value. 

The letter referred to above, supplemented by 
telephone calls, elicited replies to the extent that 
for the four weeks before election day our speak- 
ing schedule sheet included the programs of fifty- 
two organizations. 

Not all of these organizations, of course, re- 
sponded to the letter that was sent them. Some 
of the speaking engagements were made by tele- 
phone from the publicity manager’s office. The 
speakers were all members of or employees of the 
board of education. Each person who was asked 
to speak was given an outline of a suggested five- 
minute speech, as shown in the panel below. 

Efforts were made by each speaker to keep faith 
with the organization in regard to the five-minute 
limit. This has been our practice for many years 


School Bond Issue Speech 


Amount asked for, $250,000. 

To be used for annexes to Hayes and 
Roosevelt Schools. 

Need is indicated by facts. 

1. Hayes School is now housing five 

surplus rooms of children by means of 

double sessions. 

2. Roosevelt has one surplus room and 

100 children belonging in Roosevelt dis- 

trict are being sent elsewhere. 

3. Survey of two districts reveals more 

than 1,200 vacant lots or houses, all of 

which will be occupied in a few years. 

Cost. Estimated average addition to 

tax rate—.1282 mills during life of bonds. 

On property assessed at $5,000, this means 

64 cents per year of the 32 cents collected 

at each tax payment. 


School district can afford this improve- 
ment. School tax rate lower than in 
other comparable cities. 


Increase in tax values. 


Points mentioned by school bond issue speakers. 
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past with the result that program chairmen are 
confident when we ask for five minutes that only 
five minutes will be taken. In ten years only one 
organization has definitely refused to permit us 
to “speak our piece” at one of its meetings. In 
years gone by we have spoken at political rallies, 
bridge clubs, teas, and church services. 

One other important publicity method has fre- 
quently been used: About two weeks before elec- 
tion a letter was written to local clergymen. 

We have never checked up to find to what ex- 
tent our request to the clergymen has been com- 
plied with. In many cases we know that the 
notice was published in the bulletin as suggested 
in the letter, and in other cases we know it was 
read from the pulpit, often with appropriate 
comment from the clergyman. We are firmly con- 
vinced that the good will and support of the 
clergymen of our community are among the most 
valuable assets the public schools have. In spite 
of the diminishing disparity between the laity and 
the clergy in the matter of general education, we 
believe that the clergy still wields a wide influ- 
ence in matters of thought and conduct on the 
laymen in the various denominations. 

Outside of postage and stationery not a penny 
was expended in conducting this campaign. Its 
effectiveness may be judged from the fact that 
when the votes were counted the school bond 
issue carried by more than seventy per cent, a 
much higher percentage than was given any other 
of the many special municipal issues presented to 
the voters for decision. 


Guiding Principles of Campaigns 


Out of our long experience in conducting these 
special publicity campaigns we have evolved the 
following guiding principles: 

1. When a public body presents a proposition 
to the voters for decision, the public body or its 
representatives should not be denied the oppor- 
tunity of explaining and defending the issue. 

2. It is possible to conduct a campaign of ex- 
planation and defense without direct expense to 
the taxpayers of the community. 

3. The leaders of thought in the community 
belong to and can be reached through churches, 
clubs, educational associations, and civic organi- 
zations and a campaign of publicity directed to 
such organizations will reach the widest possible 
sphere of voting influence. 

4. Continuous, year-round, educational pub- 
licity must ever be the backbone of public confi- 
dence in the public schools. This continuous 
publicity should be as definitely planned and en- 
couraged as is the special publicity outlined in 
this paper. 
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The Role of the Vocational 


Counsellor in 


the School 


By HARRY D. KITSON, PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


HE methods that we have described in pre- 
| esting articles in this series are those em- 

ployed in giving vocational guidance to 
pupils in groups. Important as they are, they 
should be supplemented by attention paid to pupils 
as individuals. 

During recent years educators have been laying 
great stress on individual differences, and on the 
need for providing for these differences in the 
educational program. Surely the phase of life 
where these differences count most heavily is the 
vocational. Accordingly, whatever vocational 
guidance is offered to the child should help him in 
finding his way through the maze of occupational 
opportunities that lie before him. And though 
all persons require certain uniform kinds of 
assistance, every one needs a peculiar kind of 
help. The inner capacities and outer surround- 
ings of each one create a set of conditions that 
is unique. 


Problems Encountered 


For example, one child faces the problem of 
obtaining a high-school education though his 
parents cannot afford to keep him in school. An- 
other shows marked talent as an artist but does 
not know where to go for further training. 
Another child is being forced by his parents to 
enter the profession of banker when he would 
much rather write plays. Another one thinks he 
wants to be an engineer but he is unable to pass 
a course in algebra. Such problems cannot be 
solved in groups. They require a personal con- 
ference in which the individual pupil can sit down 
with an experienced person and talk over his 
difficulties and think his way to a solution. 

As a means of providing such facilities the 
early leaders in vocational guidance proposed the 
office of vocational counsellor. This is a person 
who specializes, first in dealing with persons, and 
second in studying occupations; who understands 
human nature and maintains a warm and sym- 
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The pupil gains a new point 

; of view about occupations 

" from his personal conference 
with the counsellor. 


pathetic interest in helping young persons over- 
come their difficulties; who balances that with an 
objective and thorough acquaintance with the oc- 
cupational world; who knows the working world 
from first-hand acquaintance; and who has at 
hand the literature dealing with the occupations. 

In schools where vocational guidance has made 
some headway, such counsellors have been doing 
effective work for a number of years. In the 
ideal situation they are persons who devote their 
full time to counseling, and who spend most of 
their time in individual interviews. 


One Counsellor for 500 Pupils 


Probably all experts in vocational guidance 
would agree that the junior high school, begin- 
ning with the seventh or eighth year, is the place 
in which the services of the counsellor are most 
urgently needed, and that in each school there 
should be one counsellor for every 500 pupils. 
This figure is arrived at as follows: Each pupil 
should have two interviews during the school 
year lasting from one-half hour to an hour each. 
One interview should take place at the opening 
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of the school year when the pupil makes plans 
with the counsellor for the year; a second one, 
near the close of the school year when the coun- 
sellor can scrutinize the quality of work he has 
done during the year, can ascertain the respects 
in which he has shown strength and those in 
which he has shown weakness, and can talk over 
plans for the summer vacation and for the next 
year’s work. An average period of two hours 
should be allowed for each child during the school 
year. A school year consists of 180 working days 
of six hours each. This gives 1080 working hours 
that the counsellor can spend. Divided by two, 
it leaves him time for two interviews with each 
of 500 pupils. 


The Counsellor’s Duties 


As a matter of fact this is too heavy a sched- 
ule, for with some students the counsellor will 
be obliged to have more than one interview. 
Actual records kept in the LaSalle-Peru Town- 
ship High School, LaSalle, Ill., show that in the 
academic year 1925-26, ten students had five in- 
terviews and one had eighteen interviews. Fur- 
thermore, in order to do his work properly the 
counsellor will have to maintain records of his 
interviews. To make these and keep them up-to- 
date will require time not allowed for in the above 
estimate. Most counsellors express a desire to 
teach at least one class in occupations (as de 
scribed in a previous article, The NATION’S 
SCHOOLS, February, 1928), since they feel that 
such service helps them to keep well acquainted 
with the occupational world. For the same rea- 
son they like to leave their offices occasionally and 
talk with employers and workers of various sorts. 
Altogether, the requirement that there should be 
one full-time counsellor for every 500 pupils errs 
on the side of parsimony. 

While it would be desirable for every school to 
have an adequate quota of full-time counsellors, 
it must be acknowledged that the number of 
schools thus equipped is relatively small. Ad- 
ministrators chronically hampered by a limited 
budget have not been able to install full-time 
counsellors as rapidly as they would like. Some 
who wish to do something in the nature of voca- 
tional guidance are making tentative efforts by 
asking some teacher if he would not like to be 
relieved of part of his teaching load and devote 
some of his time to individual conferences with 
pupils. 

Many principals who see the grave need for 
counsellors, but who fail to obtain explicit author- 
ity from superintendent or school board, contrive 
to add to their staff a vice-principal or assistant 
principal, or special teacher, or even a clerk, to 
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whom they assign the task of giving individual 
counsel. 

In other schools the administrator takes the 
position that every teacher should be an individ- 
ual counsellor. This concept is often combined 
with the concept of the home-room teacher, the 
theory being that the home-room teacher is in 
most intimate contact with the pupils in his care 
and should therefore be in a position to advise 
them best regarding all matters, including their 
vocational problems. 

Some teachers have become so deeply impressed 
by the need for vocational counseling that they 
have volunteered to serve after school hours. In 
the city of New Orleans there are fourteen enter- 
prising teachers who are thus sacrificing their 
spare time on behalf of the vocational guidance 
of their charges. This is one way in which a 
teacher who desires to become a vocational coun- 
sellor can lay the foundation for such work. 
Many a teacher has begun as a volunteer, has 
studied the field of guidance during odd hours, 
taking training courses at some university, and 
has later demonstrated the value of his services 
so that he has ultimately been appointed as a 
full-time counsellor. 


Position Demands Specific Training 


While we admit that such makeshift arrange- 
ments as those are better than no provision at 
all, and while we agree that every teacher should 
give such advice as he can to every pupil who 
needs it, the fact remains that the average teacher 
is not qualified to serve as a vocational counsellor. 
Some are constitutionally incapable of winning 
the confidence of pupils. But even though a 
teacher be temperamentally well suited to the task 
of individual counseling, he does not have the 
time left from his regular classroom duties to 
look after the vocational future of each of his 
pupils. Finally, the most serious objection is 
that the teacher of ordinary academic training 
does not know enough about the occupational 
world to give valuable advice about it. He has 
not worked in business or industry, does not know 
conditions, and consequently cannot think in 
terms of the business world. No, the job of 
vocational counseling is a unique field; it should 
be performed by a person specially qualified and 
specially trained, who is given full time for the 
work. 

It is popularly supposed that the vocational 
counsellor gives advice only regarding the choice 
of a vocation. This is, however, too narrow a 
view. The counsellor covers a wide range of 
problems. According to the definition stated in 
the opening article of this series, vocational 
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guidance is giving information and advice about 
choosing an occupation, also about preparing for 
it, entering upon it, and finally progressing in it. 
A counsellor is called upon to deal with all these 
situations. A few examples will indicate their 
wide variety. 

G. H. W. attended school to the eighth grade, 
then, at the age of fourteen, entered a cotton 
mill, where he worked for two years as a checker 
and for three years as a weaver.- Later he worked 
about six months as an attendant at a gasoline 
filling station. He has always had a desire to do 
work along art lines. He did a considerable 
amount of artistic work without instruction, and 
then studied for two years at an art school in 
his home city, and for about six months in a 
school in a larger city, but was obliged to give it 
up at that time for financial reasons. He was not 
at all satisfied with any work in which he had 
so far engaged. 

G. finally reached the point where he decided 
to prepare himself for work in art. The coun- 
sellor and G. interviewed several artists and pre- 
sented specimens of G’s. work, with the intent 
of receiving advice as to the course to pursue. 
The general opinion of the artists was to the 
effect that further training in art was advisable. 
The question was then raised as to whether G. 
should take a full-time course in commercial de- 
sign and illustration or should find a position 
where he would be paid a small salary and could 
use to a certain extent his knowledge of art, and 
then attend evening classes at art school. He is 
now twenty-four years old. 

Arrangements were made and a suitable place 
was found for G. at a salary of $15 per week, to 
do a considerable amount of lettering, copying, 
and some original designing. He entered a course 
in commercial art at a first-class evening school 
and has made a_e considerable amount of 
progress. 


Advised Other Occupations 


A senior in high school informed the voca- 
tional counsellor that he intended to become a 
naval architect. The counsellor asked him why 
he had chosen that occupation. He replied that 
on a trip to California the preceding summer he 
had encountered a fascinating man who was a 
naval architect, and had then determined that he 
would take up that occupation. Examination of 
his school work showed that he had made barely 
passing grades in algebra and geometry, had 
failed in trigonometry, and that he did not like 
mathematics at all. The counsellor informed him 
that if he should take a training course leading 
to the profession of naval architect, he would 
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have to study mathematics and that of the stu- 
dents who enter the engineering schools of the 
country, who are conditioned in mathematics, 
only one-third “survive” to begin their sophomore 
year. He advised the young man to consider 
other occupations. 

Probably the major problems that come before 
the vocational counsellor in a school are con- 
cerned with academic work. He must give ad- 
vice to pupils who are doing poor work in their 
studies, in which case his counsel may take the 
form of teaching the pupil how to study—a long 
and laborious undertaking. The pupil also needs 
help in choosing the course in which he will do 
his major work—whether general academic, com- 
mercial, or industrial—and in making a choice 
from among the optional subjects of the curricu- 
lum. Finally, on graduation, he needs help in 
choosing a college or an institution for further 
education and training. 

It will be easily seen that the vocational coun- 
sellor in a secondary school should be well 
acquainted with the institutions for higher educa- 
tion in the area. He should have in his office 
many catalogues of colleges, and should know 
where the leading trade and professional schools 
are, what they offer, and what they require. 


The Duties of Program-Making 


All these services are coming to be known as 
educational guidance. They consume probably 
three-fourths of the time of a counsellor in the 
secondary school. A start toward an enumeration 
of the duties of program-making which must be 
performed by one who gives educational guid- 
ance, has been made by Dr. R. D. Allen and is 
copied by permission from the Providence School 
Bulletin, Feb., 1927: 


“1. The adviser checks the programs of all 
pupils to make sure 


(a) That the record of credits earned up 
to the end of the term is accurate. 
(b) That all failures are made up or sub- 
stitutions provided. 
“2. The adviser distributes elective blanks in 


each section of the class, explaining carefully the 
purpose of each elective subject and showing why 
it should or should not be chosen by pupils. At 
this time questions are answered and every as- 
sistance possible is given, other than individual 
conference. After the careful explanation the 
pupils carry the elective blanks home for the 
parents’ signatures. The blanks are then re- 


turned and checked by the home-room teachers 
and given to the advisers. 

“3. The adviser inspects the elective blanks 
and sends for pupils whose choice seems to be 
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unwise. The adviser also invites pupils who need 

assistance in making a final decision, to come for 

personal interviews and bring their parents if 
they wish. Care must be taken: 

(a) That pupils who wish to go to college 
or who have ‘college ability’ elect 
subjects that will insure admission to 
college. 

That provision is made for the contin- 
uous development of individual in- 
terests and abilities that have been 
previously discovered and developed. 

That for those who have abandoned 
college entrance as an objective and 
who have not shown conspicuous 
special abilities, opportunities are 
provided for greater specialization, 
which will insure a greater prob- 
ability of the application of their 
school work to their final vocational 
choice. 

That each pupil’s record is checked in 
such a way that his destination is 
clearly marked, that his progress 
thus far is correctly recorded, and 
that the remaining steps are ar- 
ranged. 

“4. When all electives have been decided upon, 
the adviser furnishes the principal with an esti- 
mate of the number of pupils who will need 
instruction in each of the subjects offered to the 
pupils under that adviser’s direction. Such an 
estimate should also include recommendations for 
changes in the elective subjects offered, thus pro- 
viding for the continual adaptation of the curric- 
ulum to the needs of the pupils. 


(b) 


(c) 


(d) 


The Tentative Program 


6E 


5. The adviser then receives from the prin- 
cipal a copy of the tentative program, which con- 
tains the subjects to be studied, the number of 
sections, and the room to which the subject is 
assigned. 

“6. The adviser next classifies all her pupils 
in home-room sections, which will be kept intact 
for all core subjects according to the following 
rules: 

(a) In 9B, pupils are to be arranged ac- 
cording to IQ, with allowance for 
special individual cases. 

In 9A and the succeeding grades, pupils 
are to be arranged according to in- 
telligence and achievement, both fac- 
tors receiving most careful consider- 
ation. 

Classes are to remain intact in home- 
room groups and core subjects. 


(b) 


(c) 
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Elective subjects are to be so arranged 
that all the single-period electives for 
each class come during the same 
period, and all the double-period 
electives for each class also come at 
the same time. This makes possible 
the re-sectioning of pupils according 
to their intelligence and achievement 
in their elective subjects. By this 
means pupils who are taking a for- 
eign language in order to prepare for 
college may receive one type of in- 
struction, while pupils who do not 
intend to enter college may receive 
a different type of instruction, free 
from requirements which would 
otherwise hamper their work and 
make it less interesting. This plan 
also is necessary in order to make 
the distinctions in college certifica- 

tion and in determining final honors. 

“7. At this point the adviser is provided with 

her equipment for records: 

(a) In the Commercial High School this in- 
cludes the following cards for each 
pupil: (Names are already printed 
on these cards by the addressing 
machine); one transfer card from 
the old home-room to the new home- 
room; two green cards for the gym- 
nasium period; one blue card for the 
study period, and eight white cards 
for regular assignment, and ‘sound 
cards’ to indicate irregular  pro- 
grams. Each adviser also has a pro- 
gram board with pockets in which 
the cards are placed according to 
sections and periods; from this board 
all class lists are obtained, both for 
home-room and for all subject 
classes. 

In the Technical High School the same 
thing is done by means of a series of 
section sheets, which are especially 
ruled and are held together in a 
loose-leaf binder. 

“8. The adviser then makes out a program 
card in duplicate for each pupil. One of these 
is retained by the pupil and one remains in the 
adviser’s file. In addition, each home-room teacher 
makes two copies of each progress card, one for 
himself and one for the office. At the beginning 
of the new term all pupils report to the old home- 
room, where they receive a transfer card to the 
new home-room. When they report to the new 
home-room the teacher gives them the new pro- 
gram card. 


(d) 


(b) 
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“9. The adviser makes changes in programs 
on a special blank. No teacher may accept a 
pupil without such a slip. All complaints con- 
cerning programs must be made to the advisers in 
writing. 

“From this outline it may be seen that the 
safeguarding of elective subjects, the proper sec- 
tioning of pupils, and the care of necessary rec- 
ords constitute a task that involves much detail 
and requires the employment of skilled persons 
whose judgment in special cases may be depended 
upon. The old plan of letting pupils choose sub- 
jects at will or of prescribing elective subjects 
en masse, has resulted in much wasted time and 
effort. It costs more to do the task right, but 
the final savings more than justify the expense.” 


In addition to giving advice regarding curricu- 
lar matters, the vocational counsellor is some- 
times asked to take charge of extracurricular 
activities, such as the club work in which pupils 
engage. In fact, in some schools the person who 
was employed as a vocational counsellor has come 
to be a general counsellor. And the guidance 
that was originally vocational has grown into a 
hydra-headed entity, comprising educational, so- 
cial, health, thrift, moral, and several other kinds 
of guidance. 

We grant that these are all desirable functions 
of an educational program. Still we insist that 
no single individual can perform them all. Some 
school administrators are asking the home-room 
teacher to assume responsibility for the guidance 
of each pupil in his charge. And although there 
are certain grave difficulties involved in this, we 
must admit there are some elements of wisdom in 
it. Nevertheless there is one phase of counseling 
that the home-room teacher cannot supply. That 
is vocational counsel, for this requires a knowl- 
edge of the occupational world and a specialized 
acquaintance with employment problems which 
the typical teacher does not have. The fact re- 
mains, then, that each school needs a vocational 
counsellor who is an expert and who gives full 
time to this work. 


Maintenance of Records Important 


One of the most important phases of the work 
of the counsellor is the maintenance of records. 
He should have in his office information concern- 
ing the social and financial condition of the fam- 
ily, so as to know how long they may be able 
to keep the child in school. Some of this infor- 
mation may be gathered by the visiting teacher 
and brought to the counsellor’s office. Then, he 
should have an abstract of the pupil’s scholastic 
record, a composite mark showing his standing 
throughout his elementary course, and more de- 
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tailed information showing his standing in the 
subjects taken in high school, his standing on in- 
telligence tests and achievement tests. Such 
cumulative records are being installed in a num- 
ber of school systems. 

The records should also contain a space on 
which can be recorded the pupil’s successive voca- 
tional choices, the advice that the counsellor gave 
on successive occasions, and the plans that the 
counsellor and pupil together formulated. 

A good many persons regard the vocational 
counsellor as one who, from the heights of wis- 
dom or clairvoyance, conducts an “analysis” of 
an individual and then tells him, ‘““You should be 
an accountant.” In other words, they believe 
that the counsellor dictates. This belief is fos- 
tered by certain persons who call themselves voca- 
tional counsellors, and who advertise in the news- 
papers and magazines, “Come to me and I will 
tell you what you ought to be.”’ 


Indicates Future Possibilities 


The kind of counsellor we are describing does 
not take this attitude. Rather he gives counsel. 
And the most effective counsel he can give is in 
the form of information; first, information about 
occupations, and second, all the information he 
can gather about the individual. Then he puts 
these two sets of facts together and shows the 
individual what may be his probable future if he 
takes one pathway and what may be his future 
if he takes another pathway. Even at best his 
advice runs something after this fashion: “You 
have about fifty chances in one hundred of be- 
coming an average accountant.” “You have about 
ninety-five chances in one hundred of becoming 
one of the ten best barbers in the state.” “The 
chances that you would become a physician of 
even the lowest quartile are only ten in one 
hundred.” 

Of course we do not yet have the technique that 
will enable a counsellor to make such statements 
as these, but even with a most highly refined pro- 
gram of vocational guidance we shall never be 
able to go beyond such statements couched in 
terms of probabilities. 

Such forms of advice fall far short of being 
dictatorial. Accordingly, we see that the objec- 
tion that certain persons bring against vocational 
guidance; namely, that one should not dictate to 
another as to what occupation he should choose, 
is not sound. For a vocational counsellor of the 
right sort will not dictate. Possibly, in the case 


of persons of very low grade intelligence, who 
are not capable of reasoning concerning their own 
affairs, such categorical dictation will have to be 
carried on, but for the majority of persons it is 
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not at ail applicable. Indeed, it is entirely wrong. 
The kind of vocational guidance we are advo- 
cating throws on each individual the responsibility 
for making his own vocational decisions. That 
is the way of the world. Society regards persons 
as free agents, each one responsible for his own 
doings. In this important matter of vocational 
choices, then, the responsibility rests ultimately 
with the individual. The counsellor can help. But 
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The various aspects of occupational adjustment. 


Figure 1. 


his help consists chiefly in placing before the indi- 
vidual facts—about the occupations and about 
himself—on which he can rationalize and plan 
his own future. The ultimate responsibility for 
his choice and for his success is on his own 
shoulders. 


Consider All Phases of Situation 


Furthermore, as was intimated earlier in this 
discussion, each decision must rest on a number 
of considerations. No single criterion should be 
used. All the phases of the situation must be 
considered. Many of the maladjustments under 
which workers now suffer have come about 
through neglect of this principle. For example, 
one young man was driven by his father into the 
investment business simply because the father 
already had such a business established and 
wished his only son to carry it on. As a matter 
of fact, the son wanted a musical career and had 
marked musical talent. He entered the invest- 
ment business at his father’s urgent request, but 
throughout his entire life he has been maladjusted 
because his parents over-emphasized the eco- 
nomic and social aspects. 
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Again, another young man wanted to be a 
draftsman and had marked ability for work in 
this field. But a medical examination showed 
him to have an infected lung. Consideration of 
this physiological fact required that he choose 
out-door work. 

Such instances, which are the rule rather than 
the exception, point to a theory and practice of 
vocational guidance that takes into account all the 
phases of the individual and of the occupation. 
The various aspects of occupational adjustment 
might be represented as a many-sided figure (Fig- 
ure 1), taking into consideration factors of the 
following sorts; physical, physiological, economic, 
social, psychological, and moral. 


Compromises Often Necessitated 


Practically every case of vocational adjustment 
will involve a compromise among the different 
factors. The young man with the infected lung 
will have to find an occupation that will give 
scope for his ability to draw and still will enable 
him to live out-doors; he might become a land- 
scape architect. Another form of compromise 
that is often effective is to urge the individual to 
adopt not only a vocation but also an avocation, 
the latter being the field in which he can satisfy 
some of the needs of his nature without inter- 
fering with his vocational success. 

In dealing with juveniles in school the coun- 
sellor should take further precautions against 
appearing to dictate by calling the parent into 
consultation with the child. This plan is being 
used in some vocational guidance bureaus with 
good effect. One of the counsellors in a junior 
high school in the east side of New York City 
made a special study of the parents whom she 
persuaded to come to the school for a conference 
regarding their child’s future. In that section of 
the city, inhabited almost entirely by foreign-born 
persons with little economic resources, she found 
that eighty-five per cent of the parents came to 
her office at the hour when she requested them 
to come. Fathers left their workbenches, moth- 
ers came bringing babies who could not be left 
at home alone. In twenty-five per cent of the 
cases the mothers were working outside the home. 
Still they left their work and came for an hour’s 
conference with the counsellor and their child, so 
deep was their interest in his future. 

At such a conference the counsellor can accom- 
plish several things: He can inform the parent 
concerning the kind of work the child is doing in 
school; he can answer the questions regarding the 
requirements of the school or of various vocations; 
he can bring the child and the parent together in 
cases where the ambitions of the two are at 
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variance; he can support the parent in any wise 
plans he may already have formulated on behalf 
of the child; he can secure the parent’s support on 
behalf of any program he, the counsellor, may 
have to propose; and he can add to his own ad- 
monitions the authority of the legal guardian. 
So far we have discussed counseling as an ex- 
pert job to be performed only by trained persons. 
As a matter of fact, valuable advice regarding 
vocational choice and success can be obtained 
from other persons. It may be _ particularly 
desirable to supplement the advice of the coun- 
sellor with advice obtained from a worker in the 
occupation being considered. This plan is being 
featured by C. C. Robinson, Boys’ Work Director 
of the National Council of the Y. M. C. A. A 
boy who is interested in the occupation of printer, 
for example, is sent to one of the leading printers 
of the community for a talk. The advice obtained 
in this way is unquestionably valuable. We should 
not conclude, however, that it is sufficient as a 
form of guidance. As we have insisted repeat- 
edly, vocational guidance in all its phasesis a pro- 
fession in itself, requiring the services of experts 
specially trained. Accordingly, the counseling 
should ultimately be performed by an expert coun- 
sellor who can take into consideration all the 
aspects of the individual and of the occupations. 





The Need for the Synthetic Type 

of Research 

Analysis and synthesis in research, as analysis 
and synthesis in thinking, are not contradictory 
but in reality parts of the same process when 
completed. Leaving the process incomplete is re- 
sponsible for much dangerous thinking and much 
ineffective research. 

Comparison with the related field of the social 
sciences throws much light upon the situation in 
education. In history the analytic research has 
given us the military, the political, the economic 
conception of history. But it may be just as much 
of an error to look upon John Hancock as a 
smuggler as to consider him a spotless patriot 
with no other motives than the highest altruistic 
ones. The truth in history awaits a synthesis as 
complicated as life itself. 

In education great advance has been made 
during the past two or three decades in the use 
of analytical methods; full use of those results 
awaits a further application of the method of the 
synthesist. 

Intelligence tests or achievement measurements 
do not solve the whole problem of the school- 
room. These results must be combined with nu- 
merous other results not a synthesis of educa- 
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tional method. Practical experience shows that 
neither the analytic nor the synthetic method of 
teaching reading, or writing, or numbers is as 
effective alone as a combination of such methods. 
Analysis and synthesis are parts of any compe- 
tent thought process or social process. 

The entire problem of the incidence of sec- 
ondary education is yet to be studied. We are 
imposing an academic education on millions of 
youths with very little study of the social results 
of such education, though fraught with great 
social and political consequences. We pass laws 
prohibiting children from engaging in manual 
labor under fourteen, sixteen, or eighteen years 
of age without knowing whether the manual 
labor might be made educative, or might be more 
educative than the academic work they are com- 
pelled to do, or whether the latter is in reality 
educative for great numbers. 


Recent Research Indicates Need 


To discover how a good patriot in a national 
sense can be made a good citizen of the world is 
one of the most challenging of these problems of 
research by synthesis. But the large funds given 
in recent years to research in the social sciences 
in general, research into the teaching of mathe- 
maties, of English, of Latin, of modern lan- 
guages, for research into character formation, 
for curriculum studies—all indicate a general 
recognition of the need for and the significance 
of the synthetic rather than of the analytic type. 
—Paul Monroe, Director, International Institute, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 





The Qualifications and Duties 
of the School Nurse 


Graduation from a good hospital training school 
is the first essential as a basis for school nursing. 
This presupposes certain educational require- 
ments for entrance to the hospital; and the more 
general education the school nurse has the better 
fitted she will be to meet the teachers and other 
educators on their own ground with a feeling of 
equality, according to the Bureau of Education. 

In her own specialized field the nurse feels that 
she can speak with authority; it is essential that 
she should be and feel so qualified. She should 
use good English in speaking and writing, and 
should know something besides her own work of 
school nursing. 

Her duties are to assist teachers in their work 
of health instruction and training by suggestions 
and advice; also to give any nursing demonstra- 
tions that may be required in connection with 
such subjects as physiology and home economics; 
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to make home visits to explain health care needed 
for children, to obtain consent and co-operation of 
parents for measures advised, and to give sug- 
gestions and advice for better home care. 

The tactful nurse is in a most advantageous 
position to bring about a most sympathetic and 
helpful co-operation. Another of her duties is to 
make arrangements and adjustments with phy- 
sicians, dentists, hospitals, clinics, and other agen- 
cies for various types of surgical, medical, and 
health care needed by children. It is also her 
duty to attend to such minor ailments and emer- 
gencies as in the judgment of the physician may 
be left to the discretion of the nurse. 





Bilingualism Is Rule in Most 
School Systems 


The nation in which one instead of two or more 
languages is officially taught in the public schools 
is the exception rather than the rule, according 
to J. F. Abel, Associate Specialist in Foreign Edu- 
cation of the Bureau of Education, Department 
of the Interior. 

How does the mind of a child that speaks two 
or more languages differ from that of a child that 
speaks but one language? What are the mental 
changes that take place when a person learns a 
foreign language? How may schools that must 
use two or more languages as media of instruction 
be most efficiently managed? 

These and similar questions are the subjects of 
a small working conference planned to be held in 
Geneva by the International Bureau of Education 
at some time during 1928. Its purpose is to show 
the need for scientific study of the problems of 
bilingualism, to summarize the few studies and 
reports that have been made, and to lay plans for 
directing future investigations. 


Scientific Study Needed 


Such a beginning of organized scientific study 
of the many problems that arise from bilingual- 
ism and multilingualism needs to be made and 
made promptly. They have long been matters of 
scientific interest to a few people. Since the 
World War they have become immediate and 
pressing questions for which practical solutions 
need to be found soon in education, economics, and 
sociology. In the educational world, bilingual and 
multilingual school systems are now common- 
place. The unilingual system is more the excep- 
tion than the rule. 

The history of the conflicts over linguistic privi- 
leges in the schools is a long one of many and of- 
ten very bitter struggles. It is closely inter- 


woven with the history of religious and political 
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controversies. Its general trend has been in the 
direction of the recognition of language rights, a 
raising of the general level of more languages 
and literatures rather than the strengthening of 
any one or of a few. 





Is Your Child Ready for School? 


School health programs have been instituted to 
correct the defects of children so that their men- 
tal progress will not be retarded. But how much 
better it would be for the children and for the 
school if parents would have the physical defects 
of their children corrected before they reach 
school age, and keep them at their best through- 
out their school life. 

When parents should begin this preparation 
and how it should be accomplished is clearly set 
forth in a bulletin recently issued by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, Bureau of Education, entitled 
Is Your Child Ready for School? 

Topics in this publication include health exam- 
ination for defects; health-habit training as to 
food, proper amount of sleep; health rules, etc. 
It brings out the fact that many a child who must 
repeat this year’s work in school does so because 
of some remediable defect of teeth, ear, eye, or 
other organ, and that the school had taken up 
health work partly because it wishes to waste as 
little of public funds as possible in handling mate- 
rial which is unfit to be worked with, but also be- 
cause the health of the child is fundamental for 
his happiness and productiveness after he finishes 
his schooling. 


Should Know Symptoms of Disease 


Parents and teachers are cautioned to be on the 
alert to recognize symptoms of communicable dis- 
eases and to isolate children, who are affected in 
the early stages, for the protection of other chil- 
dren. 

Diet for the school child is discussed at length 
in the bulletin, and the importance of giving him 
nutritious food is emphasized. It is observed 
that in a land literally flowing with milk and 
honey several million children in the public schools 
suffer from malnutrition. 

Among other things stressed is that poor pos- 
ture in a child is often caused by his mental state. 
If he is nagged or disapproved of continually, he 
is likely to show the effect of this in his bearing. 
It is certain that those powerful stimulants, ap- 
preciation and confidence, have a very different 
effect on health from nagging and distrust. 

The relation of exercise to health is well pre- 
sented; and other phases of health education are 
interestingly dealt with. 
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A Study in Junior High-School 
Construction 


The psychology of building co-ordinated units that will 
intrigue the pupil’s interest and stimulate his desire 
to study as it has been worked out in Alma, Michigan 


By ARTHUR R. SHIGLEY, LANsING, MICH. 


our educational scheme. In its adolescent 

age it contributes fully as stimulating an 
educational problem as the adolescents of which 
it is composed. It commands attention, partly be- 
cause of its newness and partly because of recog- 
nized differences in its aims and objectives from 
those of its flanking comrades. Educators are 
rapidly formulating modifications in courses of 
study, teacher-preparation, and housing environ- 
ment to arouse more adequate responses in the 
most fascinating of our educational units—the 
junior high school. 


be junior high school is a lusty youngster in 


Arrangement an Important Factor 


The selection of a properly arranged sequence 
and variety of activities and a sympathetic, well- 
trained, and experienced faculty are important 
elements in the real junior high school. But of 
equal importance is the convenience and arrange- 
ment of the building itself for it is a major factor 
in the training of the pupils. 

The school building, previously a shelter for 
those seeking knowledge, is now properly con- 
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sidered important to efficient teaching. It is not, 
however, simply a tool to be handled by experts, 
but in itself acts as a mind director, or in other 
words, as an incentive to extra effort on the part 
of the pupil and on the part of his instructor. 

The new junior high school at Alma, Mich., was 
definitely planned to meet the modern conception 
of junior high-school education and administra- 
tion. Most of its twenty classrooms are home 
rooms for small groups, and its spacious library- 
study, supervised by an experienced teacher, ac- 
commodates all pupils not engaged in class ac- 
tivities. Built-in corridor lockers, rather than 
coat rooms, are provided for each child. The 
organization is departmental and consequently, a 
greatly enriched program is possible. 


A Psychological Motive 


Artistic in their simplicity, the attractive en- 
trance and foyer appeal to the social instincts of 
the adolescents. With well-placed exhibit and 
trophy cases, wall seats, and paneled terrazzo 
floors, they suggest domestic tranquility and com- 
fortable associations that invite boys and girls 
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As shown in the ground floor plan (above), the first classroom that attracts the pupil’s attention when he enters the 
foyer is the science room (below) with its displays of biology and geology. 
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not only to know more but to live more. A school 
entrance of this nature aids in launching the 
pupil’s day on a higher plane of thought and ac- 
tion. 

Surrounding the foyer and opening directly 
from it are the principal’s office, the health office, 
the supply room, and the science rooms. Clear 
glass windows between the office and foyer typify 
the freedom and ease of action that exist to-day 
between teacher and pupil. Help and guidance 
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a new horizon. Hitherto unexplored worlds lie 
within reach of inquisitive minds. This is not 
merely preparation for life—it is life itself. This 
junior high school gives to the child a science 
room, a room for art, another for music, a gym- 
nasium, rooms for manual arts and home eco- 
nomics, and a time to work and a time to play 
in them every day. 

Adjoining the science room is the home eco- 
nomics department with its completely equipped 





The beautiful foyer elevates the pupil’s plane of thought and action. 


are more readily sought as well as more gener- 
ously given when the building itself suggests the 
possibility. 

The science room, the first classroom into 
which the pupil’s attention will be attracted, was 
located on the opposite side of the foyer because 
of the absorbing interest that science holds for 
most children. With its aquarium, its “growing” 
room, its displays in the mysteries of biology and 
geology first lessons in science—casually obtained 
through a naturally inquiring mind, through the 
science club, or the regular classes in general 
science—may finally lead to an unrelenting fas- 
cination in some worthwhile field of science. In 
this fashion the Alma Junior High School, in all 
its departments, stimulates and leads the child to 


rooms for the study and preparation of foods and 
clothing. The six unit-kitchens, accommodating 
twenty-four girls, smooth out the lack of homo- 
geneity in school and home conditions. These 
kitchens are varied in detail and approximate a 
variety of typical home kitchens. The domestic 
science cases for the storage of dishes, silverware, 
and kitchen equipment, the apron and supply 
cases, and the refrigerator are neatly recessed in 
the corridor wall, supplementing the spacious 
storeroom and teacher’s closet. 

Between the sewing and cooking rooms a small 
general purpose room for garment fitting, home 
nursing, and dining service is located so that the 
two may be thrown together for occasions de- 
manding larger space. Into the walls of the sew- 
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First floor plan of the Alma Junior High School. 


ing room are recessed cases providing storage for 
individual trays for sewing classes and exhibit 
cases for finished garments. The window drapes 
in this room were made by the sewing classes. 

Excellent provision for physical education is 
furnished in the gymnasium, forty by sixty feet, 
with boys’ and girls’ lockers and showers on op- 
posite sides. The location of the various rooms 
of the gymnasium unit makes possible the organi- 
zation of various group games with minimum 
supervision. 

The manual arts shop or general work shop, 
twenty-two by forty feet, fitted with modern 


cquipment in benches, tools, machinery, and 


built-in cases, completes the first floor. 
This classroom arrangement was designed to 
meet the interests of boys and girls rather than 


to supply information. It was directed toward 
the use rather than the learning of facts. It is 
most desirable to attract junior high-school pupils 
into the field of actually doing as well as thinking. 

The flexibility and freedom typical of the 
modern junior high school with its spirit of ex- 
ploration render less apparent those individual 
differences that have become noticeable in the 
earlier grades. The junior high-school curricu- 
lum vitalizes an opportunity to do things, to be 
active, to create, to produce, and to give every 
child a field for the growth of his special talent. 
In opening these new worlds the environment of 
the first floor plan of the Alma Junior High 
School was especially directed. 

On the second and third floors are located the 
home rooms, the library-study hall, and the more 
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The library-study hall with its conference and committee rooms features the second floor plan. 
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strictly academic departments. Centering the at- 
tention of all school activities about the library, 
particular care was given to its location, size, 
arrangement, and seating. 

More and more the modern school is being or- 
ganized to bring about a closer tie between the 
pupil and his sources of information. More than 
ever careful thought and superior teaching serv- 
ice are being devoted to the lesson preparation. 
For this reason the library-study hall is a spacious 
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made from day to day—establishes that close 
association between class and library activity. 
Closely associated with the library-study hall 
are the home rooms and classrooms. Carrying out 
the laboratory method of class work in the mod- 
ern junior high school, the mathematics, social 
science, and English rooms are equipped with 
built-in cases that make possible easy access to 
books, magazines, materials, and supplies neces- 
sary to the socialized recitation. The rooms sug- 





History and geography are taught interestingly in the attractive social science room. 


and attractive room, furnished with four-pupil 
tables and chairs. Its flooring is linoleum and its 
walls are lined with well-filled book shelves. Four 
small conference rooms, separated from the main 
study room by clear glass partitions, offer confer- 
ence opportunities under the study room teacher’s 
supervision, to debating teams, group project 
teams, etc. Each conference room is equipped 
with a table and chairs. 

Cultivating the library habit during the early 
adolescent age is largely an exposure to a li- 
brary environment. The antiquated study hall, 
even now too frequently built, flavors of the old 
traditional police type of administration. The 
modern spirit in this world of social opportunity 
is to extend the class or group activity to its li- 





brary associations. The librarian—a_ teacher 
familiar with class progress and assignments 


gest, at first glance, the purposes for which they 
are built. It is not necessary to see the geometric 
drawing, the posted English theme, the history 
map, or the science demonstration set to be en- 
tirely sure of the identity of the rooms. The 
English rooms are abundantly supplied with book 
cases and book shelves, magazine and theme 
files. The history rooms are provided with ex- 
hibit cases, map rails, extra bulletin boards, and 
ample book and supply storage, while the mathe- 
matics rooms, with their book and supply storage, 
have drawer and cupboard space for rules, 
geometric forms, drawings, etc. Each classroom 
is thus characterized by an environment of sub- 
ject. 

In the plan of each classroom, the special de- 
sign of equipment and the placement of materials 
represent a distinct innovation. Each room is 
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planned to serve the material need of the sub- 
ject taught. This is done as an instructional de- 
vice in order to unify the work in a given subject, 
to make materials available at any time in any 
aspect of the work, and to enable the teacher to 
combine experiment, discussion, and reading as 
occasion may make most effective. 

Through an ingenious structural plan all equip- 
ment of this nature, which aims to provide room 
environments suitable to the subjects taught, is 
built into the structure as a part of the building. 
In the Alma school reading cases, book cases, 
letter file drawers, bulletin boards, teachers’ 
closets, compartments for pupils’ work, exhibit 
cases, blackboards, tacking space, picture panels, 
and, in fact, every square foot of wall space in 
the classroom, were definitely studied and de- 
signed to arouse new interests, open new visions, 
stimulate imagination, and foster ambition. 


Music Room Is Soundproofed 


The music room, located on the third floor, is 
deadened against the transmission of sound by a 
soundproof covering overlaid with linoleum, and 
a soundproof door. Large built-in storage space 
accommodates musical instruments and compart- 
ment cases are provided for systematic filing of 
vocal, orchestral, and band music. Seating ar- 
rangements and room size will accommodate the 
glee clubs, special choruses, band, and orchestra. 

Special treatment is likewise furnished the art 
room through the provision of large but shallow 
drawers for storage of posters and poster board 
supplies, and individual storage pockets accom- 
modating art materials and drawings for each 
child in the art classes. Doors for cases slide on 
roller bearings and are covered with cork bulletin 
boards in order to provide the necessary addi- 
tional tacking space desirable in an art room. An 
adjoining work room with built-in counter and 
sink and extra storage complete the excellent 
facilities. 

This department with its complete facilities 
is but supplemental, for art cannot be taught 
alone in the art room—the classrooms, corridors, 
and entrances have been made artistic and in good 
proportion for the pupil must grow up in an ar- 
tistic environment if he is to gain a real appre- 
ciation of art. 

The printing room with its adjoining work 
rooms is similarly fitted, with its wall treatment 
most carefully designed to supplement the art of 
printing. 

The corridors also are contributing a share in 
the educational program of the school. To en- 
courage pupils to strive for a finer quality of 
workmanship and permanency of record, the cor- 
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ridors contain large exhibit cases built within the 
corridor walls. They furnish means whereby a 
class may exhibit to others in the school an entire 
unit of work or where completed projects of va- 
rious types may stimulate other children to 
higher standards of effort. The first floor cor- 
ridor is equipped with extra lights on separate 
switches, picture molding, and specially planned 
wall surfaces for hanging exhibits of interest to 
pupils and parents. 

More clearly than ever we are realizing the 
notion that education is more than instruction. 
Education involves a wider opportunity than in- 
struction furnishes. It calls not only for a teacher 
rich in wisdom but a school rich in tools, mate- 
rials, museum equipment, contact with animal and 
plant life, and a look into the shop where the work 
is done. It calls for pupil clubs, extracurricular 
activities, and all forms of pupil co-operation in 
the administration of the school. 

This new trend in education is uncomfortable 
in the formal and uninteresting environment of 
the old type of school room. Facilities for filing 
and storage of materials, exhibit cases, and gen- 
erous bulletin board space stimulate the forma- 
tion of school clubs and promote their existence. 
In fact, the flexible building of Alma Junior High 
School, with its instructional facilities, becomes 
richer as time goes on and associations multiply. 
It is a building that will shape itself to the com- 
munity’s and to the school’s needs in future years 
even more than at the present. Generations to 
come will grow into this building rather than out 
of it. 


Historical Summary of London 


Educational System 

A report prepared recently by order of the Len- 
don Educational Committee gives a_ historical 
summary showing how the city’s educational sys- 
tem has evolved from the early days when ele- 
mentary education was supplied mainly by re- 
ligious organizations. It was in 1883 that Parlia- 
ment voted 20,000 pounds (approximately $100,- 
000) for public education, this being the first of 
the annual grants which have been continued 
without interruption. There was then no State 
Department of Education. 

Most of the acts of Parliament concerning edu- 
cation were repealed in 1921, the enactments be- 
ing incorporated in the education act of that year, 
which codified and simplified educational legisla- 
tion. At present the government department re- 
sponsible for the education service of the country 
is the board of education, the president of which 
is a cabinet minister. 
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Recommendations for Reorganizing 
a Local School System 


The superintendent should be the chief executive officer, 
having all administrative duties under his supervision, and 
he should be responsible only to the board of education 


By JOHN GUY FOWLKES, PRoressor oF EDUCATION, UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


HE basic data for this study are taken fromsupervisors are also responsible to the secretary 


‘T: survey made by the author in Racine, Wis., 

in 1926. The problems presented are typical 
of those in many communities. It is hoped that 
the conclusions and recommendations presented 
will be of assistance to other communities that are 
faced with the reorganization of their school 
system. 

As seen in Chart I, in accordance with the 
statutory provisions of Wisconsin, the administer- 
ing body of regular full-time public education in 
Racine, in all save budgetary matters, is the board 
of education. This board consists of seven mem- 
bers at large, elected in rotation, in the spring 
election, for a term of three years. It is the cor- 
porate body representing the constituency of the 
school district of the city of Racine. It is divided 
into three standing committees—one on teachers, 
one on property, and one on finance. As has been 
previously indicated, the board is required to sub- 
mit the budget to the city council for approval 
before it is adopted. This, of course, makes it 
easy to confuse educational matters with political 
expediency. 


Chart of Relations 


Chart II shows the chief administrative and 
supervisory officers in their relation to the board 
of education and to each other. As may be seen, 
the administration of public education in Racine 
rests with two officers, rather than with one. The 
superintendent of schools, according to the rules 
and regulations of the board of education, is re- 
sponsible for the educational affairs of the school 
system, while the secretary of the board is respon- 
sible for the purchase and distribution of supplies, 
letting of contracts, and accounting for monies. 

In addition to the superintendent and secretary, 
there is the superintendent of buildings and 
grounds, who is directly responsible to the build- 
ing and grounds committee. There are eleven 
special supervisors, who are directly responsible 
to the superintendent of schools. However, these 


of the board, particularly with reference to the 
selection, purchase, and delivery of supplies. 

There are nine elementary-school principals, 
three junior high-school principals, and one 
senior high-school principal in Racine. Here 
again, there is dual responsibility to the superin- 
tendent and to the secretary of the board. 

The janitorial staff in Racine, in the individual 
buildings, is responsible to the building principal, 
the superintendent of buildings and grounds, and 
the secretary, as well as to the superintendent of 
schools. The multiplicity of responsibility is 
worse in the case of the janitors than in the case 
of any other officer in the system. 

As is inevitable in an organization such as 
Racine has, there is confusion with regard to the 
legitimate functions of the board of education. 
It is a well-established principle of organization 
that the executive action of the governing board 
should be taken by the board as a whole rather 
than by committees. In considering a revision of 
the organization of the board of education in Ra- 
cine, special thought might well be given to the 
following needed changes in the present method 
of conducting the business of the board of educa- 
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tion and the reasons therefor, as given by the 
president of a certain board in New Jersey, who 
is also chief executive officer of a large business 
corporation in New York City. 


1. Eliminate standing committees. A city 
looks to the board of nine members to manage 
its schools. With standing committees, the 
board breaks itself up into several smaller 
boards, loses some of that unity of understand- 
ing on the part of the whole body which is so 
essential, scatters its energies, and wastes its 
time. 

2. Systematize its business and give to its 
executive staff full responsibility for executive 
detail and devote itself only to oversight and 
direction of all that is done. 

3. Make the superintendent the executive 
officer, give him full powers and responsibili- 
ties, and hold him strictly accountable for the 
successful conduct of all departments of the 
system. 

4. Appoint the superintendent for a three- 
year term. 

5. With the superintendent’s aid, define the 
functions of every member of the educational 
service. 


The Board’s Instructions 


The board should say to the superintendent: 
“Everything to be done here is for one end, 
the education of the child. Everything you 
recommend we are going to ask you to 
justify in one way only—by showing that 
it is necessary to the running of a good 
school system. You are the expert whom we 
have put in charge of it, and we are going to 
see that you do your work and you are to keep 
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us fully informed and at all times convinced 
that the work is being done as we wish it done, 
in as complete and effective a manner as funds 
permit. If you recommend new things, you 
must convince us that they are necessary. You 
will be held strictly accountable for every ex- 
penditure. We shall watch the results which 
you secure with the utmost care.” 

6. The superintendent shall plan a policy of 
development and submit the same in great de- 
tail; the same to include a report on the school 
system as it is, with recommendations as to 
what it should be. The board should study the 
report with great care and decide either for or 
against the policy laid down. This procedure 
should be repeated at frequent intervals. 

7. The superintendent, as an expert in edu- 
cation, should convince the board by frequent 
reports thereon, that the schools are continually 
progressing in two respects—in the efficiency 
of teachers and in the character of the training 
given to the children. The superintendent’s 
business is to secure this progress; the board’s 
duty is to see that he secures it, and to give him 
ample powers with which to produce it. 

8. If the board makes its executive officers 
take full responsibility for the proper workings 
of the school system, one regular meeting a 
month of the board will be ample to transact 
all its business. 

9. Adjourned and special meetings may be 
called when needed. 

10. Special committees should be appointed 
to investigate and report in writing to the 
board on all matters that require special 
attention. 

Members of a board of education are direc- 
tors of a large corporation, and should apply 
the principles of good corporation management 
to educational affairs. Their executive officers 
should have authority and should be held ac- 
countable for the work. 


What the Board Should Do 


A board should supply funds, supervise ex- 
penditures, and determine the policy and future 
extension of the school system. 

Its duty is to see that the schools are prop- 
erly managed and not to manage them itself. 

It is not appointed to build buildings; but to 
see that they are built. 

It is not appointed to supervise teachers; but 
to see that they are supervised. 

In short, it is appointed, not to do the work 
but to get it done. 

As running a school system is an expert 
business, directed to one end—the education of 
children—it should be carried on by an expert 
manager, and that manager must be an edu- 
cator. 


The thoughts expressed in the preceding para- 





Teachers graphs may be interpreted in terms of specific 
duties under the following ten heads: 

1. Select the chief executive officer and sup- 
port him in the discharge of his duties. 
Chart II. 2. Upon nomination and recommendation of 
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the chief executive, appoint teachers, principals, 
and supervisors. 

3. Approve textbooks selected by the chief 
executive and approve courses of study recom- 
mended by him. 

4. Require and consider report of the business 
transacted or pending and of the financial status 
of the system. 

5. After consultation and discussion with the 
chief executive, determine the schedule of salaries. 

6. Require and discuss the report of the chief 
executive concerning progress of the schools, in 
terms of achievements of pupils, teachers, and 
supervisors. 

7. Pass upon the annual budget for mainte- 
nance prepared by the chief executive and his 
assistants, (“budget’” including sources and 
amount of revenue available, as well as expendi- 
tures). 

8. Advise with the chief executive, affording a 
group judgment, on his recommendations for ex- 
tensions or re-adjustments of the scope of edu- 
cational activities. 

9. Upon consultation with the chief executive, 
adopt a set of rules for the government of the 
school system. 

10. Debate and pass upon recommendations of 
chief executive for additional capital outlays— 
buildings, sites, improvements—and determine 
the means of financing such outlays, e. g., bonds, 
loans. 

The necessity for a board of education to rec- 
ognize itself as a judiciary and legislative rather 
than as an executive body cannot be overstressed. 
Particularly in respect to the selection and em- 
ploying of members of the school staff should 
there be delegation of authority. All employees 
of a local school system should, by all means, be 
selected by the superintendent of schools. If 
extenuating circumstances seem to necessitate a 
special committee on teachers from the board of 
education, such a committee should serve as coun- 
sel for the superintendent. 


Administrative Conflict Inevitable 


Again, as might be expected, administrative 
conflict is practically inevitable under the exist- 
ing organization in the Racine school system. It 
is no longer possible to pigeonhole the duties of 
the chief school executive into business and edu- 
cational compartments. It is the function of pub- 
lic education to equip boys and girls in such a 
way that they may later live successfully as 
members of a complex society. All money ex- 
pended for public education is supposed to serve 
this purpose. It is imperative for the complete 
realization of this goal of public education that 
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the administrative authority be centered in one 
office. This office of centralized authority should 
be the office of the superintendent of schools. No 
attempt should be made to enumerate and spe- 
cifically define the detailed functions of the su- 
perintendent. 

It has been clearly established that the central- 
ized versus the co-ordinate control of public 
education within a local community is essential 
for optimum administrative relationships.' Chart 
II shows that this basic principle of administra- 
tion is violated throughout the system because of 
the dual plan of organization. 


No Central Responsibility 


The status of the office of the superintendent of 
buildings and grounds is unique as well as unde- 
sirable. It will be noted that this office is directly 
responsible to three different divisions; namely, 
the special committee of the board of education, 
the secretary, and the superintendent. Investi- 
gation as to the office to which the superintendent 
of buildings and grounds is responsible showed 
clearly that all concerned are more or less bewil- 
dered as to existing administrative relationships. 
Likewise, the special supervisors and directors, 
as well as building principals, are responsible to 
two central offices, rather than one. 

An essential requisite for the success of any 
organization is the centralization of its adminis- 
tration. As has been before stated, the board of 
education is analogous to the board of directors 
of a large corporation. Both boards are respon- 
sible to the constituency. The board of education 


'Marberry, J. O., The Administration of Public Education in Cen- 
tralized and Co-ordinated Schools, University of Texas Bulletin, No. 
2810, March 8, 1928. 

Smith, Harry Pearse, The Business Administration of a City School 
System, Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 197, Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
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is responsible to the people as taxpayers; the 
board of directors is responsible to the stockhold- 
ers. Both groups are interested in results. The 
attainment of these results should rest on the 
ability of the executive who is responsible for the 
organization in question. 

The superintendent of schools should be given 
complete charge of all phases of the school sys- 
tem. He should choose, subject to the approval 
of the board, all the employees of the school sys- 
tem. Accompanying such authority, there should 
go corresponding responsibility. Such a relation- 
ship between the superintendent and board of 
education in no way detracts from the prestige 
and power of the board of education. Indeed, 
such a centralization of authority and responsi- 
bility enhances the possible scope of the service 
which a board of education may render. The 
superintendent should be able to defend any action 
he takes. He should be able to justify his recom- 
mendations on the basis of the probable benefit 
to the boys and girls of the particular school sys- 
tem involved. The old adage that “Too many 
cooks spoil the broth,” was never more perfectly 
illustrated than by a school system in which there 
existed a multi-headed administrative board, 
rather than a unitary scheme of control. 


Responsibilities of Superintendent 


Just as certain specific principles have been 
suggested for the wise execution of the duties of 
the board of education, so may the responsibilities 
and duties of the superintendent of schools be 
summarized as follows: 

I. Relation to the Public (Superintendent as 
Organizer). 

1. The superintendent should be an aggressive, 
optimistic, open-minded exponent of the most 
modern and efficient conduct of the public schools 
that his community can afford. 

2. He should have a definite policy of school 
management and of educational advancement, 
based upon a scientific knowledge of the needs 
and the financial capabilities of the community. 

3. He should not attempt to influence unduly 
the results of the election of school-board mem- 
bers. 

4. He should be sincere, patient, just, and 
democratic. 

II. Relation to the Board (Superintendent as 


Organizer; as Executive). 

1. The superintendent is the educational leader 
of the community and it is his duty to formulate 
a definite policy of school advancement which the 
board can pursue. 

2. It is the duty of the superintendent to pro- 
vide the board with the data and facts that will 
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justify it before the public in its constant im- 
provement of the school system. 

3. The superintendent should assume the pro- 
fessional and educational duties of the selection 
of teachers, the supervision of teachers, the se- 
lection of textbooks, and the promotion of pupils. 

4. The superintendent owes the board loyalty. 
He should not criticize it or its actions. 

III. Relation to Teachers (as Supervisor). 

1. The superintendent should not seek, by 
personal solicitation, to sell any commodity or 
service to any employee in the schools. 

2. He should be frank, honest, and definite 
with a teacher in matters pertaining to his work 
or tenure. 

3. He should see to it that all contracts are 
just. 

4. He should see that no teacher is offered a 
wage that is not sufficient to provide a proper 
living income for twelve months in the commu- 
nity where he is to teach. 

5. It is the duty of the superintendent to en- 
courage and promote the professional growth of 
teachers in service by every means possible. 

6. The superintendent can secure the best ef- 
forts of the school force only through co-opera- 
tion. It is his duty to win this co-operation. 

In light of the conditions and facts just pre- 
sented, it seems imperative that the board of 
education recognize the superintendent of schools 
as the chief executive. If this basic principle 
concerning the administration of a local school 
system were observed in the Racine school sys- 
tem, a more efficient and harmonious administra- 
tion of public education would inevitably result. 


Relation of Building Principals 


The individual building principals of Racine 
are an unusually fine group of people. They are 
alert to the needs of the school, progressive in 
their attitude toward the fundamental problems 
of education, and they are genuinely trying to 
administer public education for the good of the 
boys and girls of Racine. However, despite the 
high quality of this group and the work they are 
doing, it seems appropriate to point out the func- 
tion of building principals with respect to the 
schools of which they are the heads and their 
relation to the entire school system. 

The principal of a school in a city system holds 
a strategic position. His position is analogous to 
that of a manager of a department in a depart- 
ment store, or that of a colonel to the command- 
ing general of an army. He must be loyal and 
he must support the general administration; at 
the same time he must act as a cabinet officer in 
the improvement of old policies and in the devel- 
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opment of new plans. It is his privilege to be the 
personal representative of the central office in the 
most intimate relationships with parents, chil- 
dren, and classroom teachers. 

The principals of Racine might well renew their 
efforts not only in the support and promulgation 
of the affairs of the particular buildings for which 
they are individually responsible, but for the 
school system as a whole. As is so often the case, 
some of them are handicapped because of inade- 
quate clerical assistance. The matter of handling 
textbooks and supplies also seems to demand un- 
due effort on the part of a few principals, 
although some of them declared that the matter 
of textbook and supply distribution of sale causes 
no particular trouble. 

Although the janitorial staff of the Racine 
schools is doubtless of high grade, it is evident 
that boys and girls in Racine frequently suffer 
because of the incredible slowness with which 
building repairs are made. An organization de- 
manding a more direct line of responsibility 
would do much to prevent conditions such as are 
presented here. 


Conclusions 


Some of the conclusions concerning the organ- 
ization and administration of full-time public 
education in Racine are as follows: 

1. The board of education is somewhat inclined 
to engage in executive matters, rather than to 
confine its activities to judicial and legislative af- 
fairs. 

2. There is a slight tendency for building prin- 
cipals to place individual building success above 
the progress of the system as a whole, thereby 
creating certain idiosyncrasies that may be en- 
tirely wholesome, but yet disrupt a broad, con- 
tinuous policy for the system as a whole. 

3. The administrative authority of Racine 
rests in two officers; namely, the superintendent, 
and the secretary. 

4. The administrative status of the superin- 
tendent of buildings and grounds is indefinite, as 
is the administrative status of the janitors. 

Recommendations for the organization and ad- 
ministration of full-time public education in Ra- 
cine are as follows: 

1. That the board of education dispense with 
all standing committees. 

2. That the board of education confine its 
activities to legislative and judicial matters, rec- 
ognizing the superintendent of schools as the 
chief executive officer. 

8. That all departments and divisions involved 
in administering the public schools of Racine be 
under the direct supervision and charge of the 
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chief executive, the superintendent of schools. 

4. That the function of the office of the secre- 
tary of the board of education be interpreted as 
a function of the office of the superintendent. 

5. That one assistant superintendent or direc- 
tor be appointed, who shall be recognized as head 
of instruction. 

6. That one assistant superintendent or direc- 
tor be appointed who shall be recognized as head 
of business affairs and shall have direct charge of 
financial accounting, buildings and grounds, pur- 
chase and distribution of supplies, pupil account- 
ing, and school costs. 

In light of the data presented in the foregoing 
discussion, it seems imperative that Racine reor- 
ganize the administrative control of full-time 
public education in accordance with the provisions 
represented in Chart ITI. 





The Superintendent’s Duties 


The superintendent assists in planning building 
programs in three-fourths of the cities reporting. 
A committee of the board also acts in this capacity 
in over one-half of the cities. The principal ad- 
vises in about one-tenth of the cases, according to 
H. S. Ganders in Bureau of Education Bulletin 
No. 6. 

The school is represented by the superintendent 
in two-thirds of the cities in the matter of super- 
vising the construction of new buildings. The 
secretary of the board, clerk of the board, commit 
tee of board, and janitor have performed this duty 
in some cities. It is generally agreed that the 
architect, if properly qualified, or a special em- 
ployee of the board, should perform this task. 

The superintendent is held responsible for the 
upkeep of buildings in nearly three-fifths of the 
cities; a committee of the board in one-third of 
them; janitors and principals in others. This is a 
function that should be co-operatively performed 
by the superintendent, principals, and janitors. 
Building inspection to determine the need for re- 
pairs is performed by a committee of the board 
and the superintendent in nearly two-thirds of 
the cities; and by the assistant superintendent in 
a small number. The need for repairs is reported 
to the superintendent by the janitor in seven- 
tenths of the cities, and by the principal in about 
two-thirds of them; evidently there are two meth- 
ods in use in some cities. 

Buildings belonging to the school are rented to 
nonschool organizations by the board of educa- 
tion in more than one-half of the cities of the 
nation, and by the superintendent in about two- 
fifths of them. The principal is given the 
responsibility in occasional cases. 
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Editorials 


The Million Dollar Fund 


for Research 
I: IS safe to hazard that the Department of Su- 








perintendence will secure a million dollar fund 

to be devoted to educational research. What 
will be done with the fund when it is in hand? 
Will the income from the fund be used to. finance 
new research projects or will some of it, at any 
rate, be spent in directing research which is now 
in progress? There is a vast amount of piece- 
meal work being done now in universities, col- 
leges, normal schools, and offices of the superin- 
tendents of city and state school systems. The 
educational honor societies are encouraging their 
members to engage in research, and most of them 
are doing it to a greater or less extent. College 
and university departments of education are now 
devoting a large part of their resources, both in 
personnel and in finance, to research. The Na- 
tional Education Association is spending a con- 
siderable sum in the study of problems pertain- 
ing especially to educational finance. 


Present Investigations Not Co-ordinated 


Most of this research work is directed toward 
comparatively small projects. Individual investi- 
gators are working largely independently of one 
another and even in isolation. Each person reports 
the results of his research and generally the con- 
clusions can be summed up in two or three state- 
ments. They have no connection, organic or even 
tangential, so far as one can see, with the results 
reported by other investigators. Consequently, 
the achievements of individuals lie fallow. A re- 
search project is often reported upon at the pres- 
ent time more to gain attention for the investi- 
gator than to become organized with the results 
of other investigators for the purpose of showing 
how theory and practice should be affected by the 
results of research. 

The fund which the superintendents will un- 
doubtedly secure quite readily ought to be em- 
ployed in part for the purpose of directing the 
multitude of men and women who are now en- 
gaged, or who are champing at the bit ready to 
engage, in a research undertaking. Organization 
of data already secured is as much needed now as 
the obtaining of fresh data. Especially, it is im- 
perative that the bearing of the conclusions of 
educational research should be traced out so that 
there will not continue to be so great a hiatus 
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found between research and practice in education. 

The fund will not need to be used to arouse 
interest in research. It is a safe estimate that 
one-third of all the educational people in America 
are praying for an opportunity to participate in 
educational investigation. There is a vast amount 
of energy ready to be expended in research ac- 
tivities, and it may be hoped that the superin- 
tendents will use their fund, partly at any rate, 
to direct all this energy so that it will be expended 
fruitfully. 
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A Curious Tendency 


\ JE HAVE just completed an examination 

of a big heap of papers read at a great 
educational convention. The deepest im- 
pression made upon us by this experience is that 
when a teacher sets about to prepare a paper he 
abandons concreteness and clings unto common- 
places and generalities. Even a concrete-minded 
individual falls victim to the lure of platitudinous 
expression when he assumes the role of author. 
Further, seven out of ten of the papers that were 
read at this convention dwelt upon our defects 
and deficiencies in respect to the matters under 
consideration—we do not know enough about 
this, that, or the other thing; we reach concl- 
sions on too meager information; we are not 
earnestly seeking the truth; teachers ought to be 
better trained for their work; they ought to be 
more devoted; the public is not sufficiently ap- 
preciative of the value of education; we ought to 
make improvements in all our work; we must not 
rest satisfied with what we have accomplished; 
and so on ad infinitum. 


A Thrill from Criticizing 


The typical author of an educational paper 
seems to get a thrill from pointing out our limita- 
tions and exhorting us to higher accomplish- 
ments, all expressed in most general phrases. He 
seems to feel, when he draws attention to our de- 
ficiencies and indicates in ethereal terms what we 
ought to accomplish, that he is not as delimited in 
his intellectual range or as dull in his perceptions 
as his fellow man is. If he finds fault with what 
is known and what is being done, he seems to at- 
tain a higher position himself. In pointing out 
limitations in general, he appears to be above 
limitations himself, though he may not contribute 
one fact or idea himself to our knowledge of any- 
thing. 

Educational conventions would prove to be 
more profitable if authors would indicate in con- 
crete terms what we actually know and are 
actually accomplishing in respect to the matter 
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under discussion and then point out the next step 
definitely, specifically, and attainably. Everyone 
understands very well that we ought to know 
more than we do know about anything and every- 
thing, that we ought to be eager to discover the 
truth and follow it when it is discovered, and that 
we ought to be more devoted and skillful than we 
really are. 

It butters no parsnips to take time to exhort 
people in regard to such matters. What will be 
helpful is to show us where we now stand in re- 
gard to the theory or practice under discussion 
and then to point out convincingly what we ought 
to do next and why, and what after that and why, 
and then stop there. We certainly ought not to 
waste the time of auditors in mere generalities. 





GQ —<N'S> 0) 
Fellowships for Educational 
Research 


appointments to John Simon Guggenheim 

Memorial Fellowships. These are the most 
important fellowships that can be obtained by 
American students. They are awarded to men 
and women who wish to go abroad to conduct re- 
search in any field. The stipend is about $2,500 
a year, which is adequate to enable a student to 
maintain himself comfortably while he is en- 
gaged in research in his special field. There are 
many candidates for these Fellowships. The an- 
nouncement states that seventy-five men and 
women will spend the coming year in study and 
research in foreign countries. 

An examination of the field of study and in- 
vestigation of each appointee to a Fellowship re- 
veal the extraordinary fact that there is not one 
among the whole number of appointees who will 
study or conduct research in education or child 
psychology. There are appointees in music, in 
the fine arts, in history, in literature, and in all 
the important sciences except education and child 
development. 


Subjects of Study and Research 


Here are some of the subjects of study and re- 
search that will be investigated by the Guggen- 
heim Fellows: “The musical conceptions of the 
African peoples;”’ “The material culture, social 
organization, and religion of the more primitive 
peoples of Sumatra and the adjacent western is- 
lands;” “A theoretical study of the distribution 
and physical properties of diffuse matter in inter- 
stellar space;” “A study of the arithmetics of 
linear associative algebras together with their 
application and interpretation in other lines of 
mathematics, especially the theory of numbers ;” 


A NNOUNCEMENT has recently been made of 
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“A study of the Zeeman effect of the infra-red 
spectra of oxygen and nitrogen with reference to 
the classification of the extreme ultra-violet spec- 
tra of these elements;”’ “The determination of 
thermomagnetic properties of gaseous molecules 
by a new method of convective flow with a view 
to the study of their structure and special quanti- 
tization; “An experimental study of a new 
method for the preparation of amines by the re- 
action of organomagnesium halides with chlor- 
amines and related compounds,” “An experi- 
mental study of hydrazine from the standpoint of 
modern theories of solution, catalysis, and elec- 
tronic structure;”’ “Physiological studies on the 
chemical senses of insects;” “A study of the re- 
actions of the interstitial cells of the central nerv- 
ous system; “History of medieval theories of 
rhetoric ;” “Prepare critical editions of the texts 
of St. Athanasius of Alexandria ‘De Incarnatione’ 
and of Titus of Bostra ‘Contra Manichaeos;’” “‘The 
preparation of a book on ‘The Youth of Erasmus,’ 
being a study of the sources of his theology and 
of his whole mind, particularly of the influence 
exerted upon him by the Brethren of the Common 
Life;’’ “Archeological investigations in Northern 
Mesopotamia ;” “Examine and classify the manu- 
scripts corresponding to parts II-VI of the ‘Uni- 
versal History,’ written in Spanish during the 
Thirteenth Century by order of King Alfonso X, 
and to.investigate the Latin culture—classic and 
medieval—reflected in this work;”’ “Studies of 
the ‘Graveyard School’ of Eighteenth Century 
poetry, in England and Scotland;” “The uncol- 
lected letters of Robert Browning;” “A study of 
the Imagist and related movements in poetry with 
the co-operation of the principal poets involved ;” 
“An investigation of the authorship of ‘A Tale of 
a Tub,’ based on newly discovered evidence;” “A 
study of the mystical elements in the religious 
poetry of seventeenth century England ;” “Studies 
of the reflection of contemporary ideas in English 
drama. before 1642.” 





Why Neglect Childhood ? 


What can be the explanation of the fact that 
education and the psychology of childhood and 
youth are not thought to be of sufficient impor- 
tance to be studied with the assistance of research 
funds? Or is it that there are no scholars who 
are eager to pursue investigations in these fields? 
It would be difficult to overestimate the value of 
studies made in older countries on the effects of 
different systems of education and different meth- 
ods of treating the young on the development of 
individual and national competency and stability. 
Light could be thrown upon some of our dark 
preblems if the experiments of older peoples could 
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be studied by capable investigators, provided that 
their maintenance could be assured while they 
were engaged in research. 

Probably all the subjects that will be studied 
by the Guggenheim Fellows are important, but it 
is reasonable to say that there are even more im- 
portant subjects connected with the reconstruc- 
tion of our educational work and the clarification 
of our notions concerning the effects of different 
methods of treating children and adolescents. 





few NS rr 
Shall We Put School Girls 
in Uniform? 


HROUGHOUT the country, parents, teach- 
Ten and even laymen are discussing ways 

and means of subduing the ambition of high- 
school and college girls to secure a place in the sun 
through the arts of decoration. During the last 
few months in a number of meetings it has been 
said that school and college girls have to give so 
much attention now to dress that they do not have 
very much time or energy left for intellectual ac- 
tivity. It is claimed further that boys in high school 
and college are distracted from serious work be- 
cause of the compelling attractiveness of the cur- 
rent styles of girls’ raiment. So it is proposed to 
adopt uniforms for girls, especially in the high 
school, and some high schools have already 
adopted such a program. 

Inquiry has been made of the principals of some 
of these uniform schools, and it is reported that 
the new plan is working satisfactorily. The girls 
are not less attractive in their uniforms, but they 
are less spectacular, picturesque, and noticeable 
than they were when they were arrayed in the 
styles of the world. 


Of Great Moment 


It may be pointed out in this connection that 
the importance of this matter is considerably 
greater than some people—whom the writer has 
heard discussing it—think it is. American civi- 
lization has been influenced profoundly by what 
might be called feminine radiance. Men pay 
tribute to women in America because of their 
charm more than is done in any other place in 
the world, and the sociological, psychological, and 
moral outcome has been very wholesome. We 
ought to take no step in America which would 
lessen the feminine appeal. Would it be desirable to 
try to develop good taste in girls of the higher 
grades in respect to adornment so that each girl 
would utilize her natural endowments, supple- 
mented by decorative art, so as to awaken esthetic 
interest on the part of those who behold her, but 
not seek to distract or to win undesirable atten- 
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tion? If girls could be left free to develop in- 
dividuality in respect to dress, but be governed 
by canons of good taste with a view to securing 
admiration for esthetic characteristics, it would 
be the best way to solve the problem which people 
everywhere are discussing. 

There is a profound biological law involved in 
this question as to whether girls should be per- 
mitted to indulge their hereditary impulse to 
make themselves as attractive as possible. We 
ought not to delete this impulse or unduly repress 
it; we ought, if we can, to give girls large latitude 
in this matter, seeking only to have them take 
good taste as their guide. 
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Business and the Schools 


VERYONE knows that Politics tries to run 
Ek. the schools. But there has not been much 

publicity given to the efforts of Business to 
determine what shall be taught to the young. 
Business is out gunning, though, for teachers who 
teach the young anything hostile to its interests. 
Textbooks are under surveillance. If a book 
presents data regarding the adulteration of foods 
of any sort or the harmfulness of certain bever- 
ages, the author and publishers may be hauled 
over the coals. They are made to understand that 
if they don’t eliminate the objectionable material, 
the book will be cast into the discard. 

Few people realize what pressure is put upon 
authors and publishers to delete from textbooks 
everything that could be regarded as inimical to 
the prosperity of Business. Usually a business 
that wants to put a textbook out of commission 
does not make a head-on attack. It works through 
some general commercial agency that purports 
to have been established and to be maintained for 
the purpose of promoting sound business methods. 
The author and the publisher are informed that 
the textbook in question is promulgating error— 
not that it makes any difference to the protesting 
agency, but only that in the interests of fair play, 
the “truth” ought to be presented. 


Use Influence of High Officials 


Or Business gets at an offending author or pub- 
lisher through a college president or a dean or 
senator or some other official who carries a big 
stick. And so in these and in other ways, text- 
books are being pruned of statements that could 
be interpreted as injurious to one or another kind 
of industrial enterprise that makes products 
which the young, or even adults, are urged to con- 
sume. 

We know from personal experience that some 
kinds of business are constantly on the alert to 
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discipline an author or publisher if the young are 
taught anything which might restrain them in the 
consumption of the goods manufactured by these 
businesses. Maybe it will be necessary for the 
protection of freedom of teaching to tell the whole 
story in concrete detail, mentioning names and 
methods; but we had better let the matter rest 
here for the moment. 





Co <N:S 0G) 
Can Mathematics Be 
“Democratized 2” 


ECENTLY Walter F. Downey, headmaster 
R of the English High School in Boston, used 

the phrase “Democratization of Mathe- 
matics.” A few years ago one would never have 
thought of coining such a phrase because then 
no one believed that mathematical branches should 
be adapted to the needs of individuals: in their 
daily lives. In an earlier day, mathematics was 
regarded as valuable mainly for mental training, 
except as an engineer or other scientist might em- 
ploy certain branches in the pursuit of his pro- 
fession. Probably many teachers of mathematics 
in high school and college still believe that al- 
gebra, geometry, trignometry, and other branches 
cannot be and should not be put to practical use 
in the way of making the universe more intelli- 
gible or in helping one to solve the physical or 
social problems that arise in the adjustments of 
daily life. These subjects are, in the popular, 
layman view, of value solely because they are 
well adapted to train pupils to reason accurately 
and deeply. 


Movement Is Gaining Momentum 


Mr. Downey says that the movement is already 
well under way to adapt mathematics to the par- 
ticular needs of individual pupils. Apparently, 
any mathematical subject must be made of service 
in helping one to understand and adapt himself 
to his environments if it is to survive in the curri- 
culum, except as research men are making excur- 
sions into new mathematical fields for the purpose 
solely of discovering new truths. This is good 
news for those who maintain that no subject 
should be retained in a course of study in schools 
or colleges merely because of its supposed value 
in disciplining the mental faculties. It is our 
guess that henceforth mathematics will be made 
more interesting to pupils in high school and in 
college than it has been heretofore because every 
branch will be taught so as to illumine the situa- 
tions which the typical individual encounters in 
daily life, and so as to give him skill in utilizing 
the forces of Nature to his advantage. 

If these objectives can be obtained, it is prob- 
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able that mathematics will make a very strong 
appeal to pupils because of the concrete value of 
each branch, which has not been generally the 
case in the past. When a pupil acquires mathe- 
matics so that he can see how the phenomena of 
the world around him conform to mathematical 
principles, life will be richer and more stable than 
it can be when algebra, geometry, etc., are learned 
merely as symbols and forms to be manipulated 
according to verbal rules. 
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Should College Education 
Be Scot-Free? 


E HAVE been passing through an epoch 
in American education when the view has 


prevailed that every boy and girl who 
was capable of profiting by a higher education and 
who desired to secure it should be provided with 
such an education free of charge. But the belief 
is beginning to spread throughout the country 
that students who enjoy the advantages of a col- 
lege education should pay a considerable part, or 
perhaps the whole, of the actual cost thereof. The 
state of Virginia has adopted this principle. 
Hereafter, any boy or girl who attends a state 
college will pay $150.00 tuition fee each year, and 
a larger amount in professional courses. 

The view is taken in Virginia that it is not just 
to tax all the people of the state in order to 
provide a free education for a very small per- 
centage of the people. Boys and girls who must 
drop out of school when they complete the ele- 
mentary or the high school and must go to work 
to earn their living, ought not to be compelled to 
pay for the education of those who can go on to 
college—so the Virginia people hold. 


ed A Loan Fund for Higher Education 


Virginia is making provision for a loan fund to 
assist boys and girls of ability and character but 
without means to obtain a higher education. Is 
not this a sound economic and educational plan? 
Shouldn’t a youth pay back the cost of his educa- 
tion to the state when he begins to make his edu- 
cation pay? Wouldn’t the typical youth derive 
more benefit from his education than is true of 
most of them now if he knew that he would have 
to make good after graduation in order to meet 
the obligation which he had assumed in securing 
his education? Wouldn’t some mere idlers be 
kept out of college and university if they had to 
pay the full cost of their education? And wouldn’t 
this prove to be of advantage to higher education? 

These questions are bobbing up frequently to- 
day in most of the states in this country. It is 
certain that we will have to review critically the 
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grounds upon which during the last three decades 
we have been promoting free college and uni- 
versity education in most of the states. We will 
have to develop some technique of determining 
whether or not the students in our higher institu- 
tions are all making good use of the facilities that 
are offered them by our system of free higher 
education. We will also have to develop a tech- 
nique that will enable us to ascertain more ac- 
curately than we have been able to do so far 
whether or not it is an advantage to a state to 
provide a free college education to train youths to 
sell bonds; practice law, medicine, or engineer- 
ing; run newspapers; keep books; or manage 
commercial and industrial enterprises. 
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The Need for the Saturday Holiday 


Has Passed 
A FEW years back it was thought to be neces- 


sary for pupils to be out of school during 

the whole of Saturday so that they might 
help in the work on the farm or about the house 
and so that they might have relief from school 
tasks. Sunday was not a holiday then; children 
were required to go to Sunday school and to spend 
the entire day quietly in meditation or at least in 
physical restraint. But those days have gone for- 
ever. Some children still attend Sunday school 
for a half hour on the Sabbath Day, but most of 
the day is a holiday. They can have just as good 
a time on Sunday as on any other day. The need, 
then, for a holiday on Saturday does not now 
exist, at least to such an extent as it did twenty- 
five years ago. 

We probably cannot and should not ask pupils 
to attend school all day on Saturday, but they 
would be just as well off physically and better off 
intellectually if they would go to school on Satur- 
day until noon. The afternoon could be spent in 
games and plays, in attending wholesome motion 
pictures, and so on. 

It would be better for pupils and teachers so 
far as relaxation is concerned, to have a half 
holiday on Wednesday, another on Saturday, and 
practically the entire holiday on Sunday than to 
have two full holidays in succession. The chief 
objection to this plan is that teachers could not 
use the whole of Saturday for week-end lectures 
or excursions; and it is of some importance that 
teachers should have as much freedom as possible 
to participate in educational meetings and in the 
normal pleasures of life. But if they could have 
a half holiday on Wednesday, and if they were not 
required to teach Sunday school on Sunday, they 
might be quite willing to spend Saturday fore- 
noon in the classroom. 
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Minneapolis Convention to Feature 
Education for Citizenship 


by President Cornelia S. Adair as the general 

theme of the sixty-sixth annual convention 
of the National Education Association to be held 
in Minneapolis, July 1-6, 1928. The program, ac- 
cording to Miss Adair, will contain the names of 
many men and women of outstanding prominence 
in the professional life of America. One of the 
sessions will be devoted to discussion of the aims 
and ideals of four great professional groups—law, 
medicine, the church, and education. The speakers 
at that session will be H. C. Horack, Iowa City, 
Ia., representing the legal profession; Dr. William 
Mayo, Rochester, Minn., representing the medical 
profession; Dr. Walter Scott Athearn, professor 
of religious education, Boston University; and 
Miss Mary McSkimmon, Brookline, Mass., former 
president of the National Education Association. 


Fy Presi for Citizenship has been selected 


An Interesting Educational Exhibit 


A feature of the Minneapolis convention that 
will particularly interest superintendents and 
members of boards of education will be the educa- 
tional exhibit being arranged by H. A. Allan, busi- 
ness manager of the association. 

“The exhibit,” says Mr. Allan, “will be located 
in the Minneapolis Auditorium, a splendid build- 
ing completed in 1927. No auditorium in the 
country surpasses it in convenience, arrangement, 





or beauty. Every desired service is provided. It is 
located in the downtown section within walking 
distance of the leading hotels. 

“The exhibit hall of the auditorium is on a level 
immediately below the main floor and is connected 
with the main floor lobbies by six sets of broad 
ramps. Registration, both of delegates and others 
attending the convention, will be carried on at the 
Convention Headquarters Service located within 
the exhibit hall. Here also will be located the con- 
vention post office, information service, sale of 
tickets for excursions and functions, secretary’s 
office, and office for refund of delegates’ expenses. 
Such complete centralization of convention activi- 
ties is ideal both for the exhibitors and the 
visitors.” 


Schedule of Exhibit Hours 


The exhibits will be open for inspection at 8:15 
o’clock every morning. They will remain open un- 
til 8 p. m. on Saturday and Monday and until 6 
p. m. Tuesday, 1 p. m. Wednesday, July 4, 6 p. m. 
Thursday, closing permanently at noon on Friday, 
July 6. The exhibits will be closed throughout 
the day on Sunday, July 1. 

The convention will open on Sunday afternoon, 
July 1, with the customary vesper services. Sun- 
day evening there will be a sacred concert under 
the auspices of the National Education Associa- 


The Municipal Auditorium, Minneapolis, where the sessions of the sixty-sixth annual convention will be held, is con- 
veniently located. 
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tion in the Minneapolis Municipal Auditorium. 

The general session Monday morning in the 
Auditorium will be devoted to addresses of wel- 
come and the annual address of the president of 
the Association. Meetings of various departments 
and allied groups will be held Monday, Tuesday, 
and Thursday afternoons. The state delegations 
will hold their separate meetings on Monday 
afternoon. 


Patriotic Program Planned 


On Wednesday, July 4, those who attend the 
convention will be the guests of the City of Minne- 
apolis. Miss Adair is arranging a great. patriotic 
program to be held in the Auditorium in the 
morning with speakers of nationa! prominence. 
The convention hosts in Minneapolis are arrang- 
ing for the afternoon program of entertainment. 

William F. Webster, superintendent of schools, 
Minneapolis, in extending the invitation last year 
promised that the state of Minnesota would be 
able to provide a lake for each of the 10,000 who 
attend. Mr. Webster now reports, that, since the 
recent floods, there probably will be two lakes for 
each visitor. 

Arrangements have been made for special rail- 
road rates of one and one-half fares for the round 
trip as in previous vears and identification certifi- 
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as president of the 
National Education Association at Minneapolis, July 1-6. 


Cornelia S. Adair, who will preside 


cates will be distributed through state directors. 

Many superintendents and teachers will take 
advantage of the special rates to tourist points 
during the summer months with stop-over privi- 
leges in Minneapolis, which is a gate-way both to 
the East and to the West. Others will spend the 
weeks following the convention attending summer 
sessions in the great colleges and universities near 
the convention center. 


Cleveland Meeting Dates Announced 


According to a recent announcement by Sher- 
wood D. Shankland, executive secretary of the 
Department of Superintendence of the National 
Education Association, the annual convention of 
the department will be held in Cleveland, Febru- 
ary 24-28, 1929. 

The sessions will be held under the presidency 
of Frank D. Boynton, superintendent of schools, 
Ithaca, N. Y. Other officers of the department 
are Joseph M. Gwinn, superintendent of schools, 
San Francisco,. first vice-president; Frank G. 
Bichell, superintendent of schools, Montclair, 
N. J., second vice-president; and Sherwood D. 
Shankland, executive secretary. 

The third officer of the National Education 
Association, besides Miss Adair and Mr. Crabtree, 
is Henry Lester Smith, Bloomington, Ind., 
treasurer. 
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Your Every-day Problems 


JOHN GUY FOWLKES, THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, DIRECTOR 
































This department will be devoted to an informal dis- 
cussion of problems arising in the every day life of prin- 
cipals and superintendents. The following are excerpts 
from letters that have been received recently by the di- 
rector of this department. Similar inquiries are invited, 
and should be addressed to Dr. John Guy Fowlkes, De- 
partment of Education, University of Wisconsin, Madison, 

Wisconsin. 


deliver in informal, conversational fashion— 





What Should a Superintendent Know 
About the Local School System? 


During a recent conference with a superin- 
tendent of schools, the following inquiry was 
made. ‘What should I know about my school 
system? Frequently, business men ask me ques- 
tions about their school system which I cannot 
answer from memory. To be sure, I am able to 
give the information desired after going to the 
office and consulting my records, but such an oc- 
curence sometimes gives an impression that I am 
not familiar with my own job. Isn’t there a list 
of some twenty-five facts that I should have at 
my finger tips that would cover most of the ques- 
tions that will likely be asked about the system 
which I am administering?” 


Twenty-Five Basic Facts 


Without the counsel of a large number of suc- 
cessful superintendents and the objective deter- 
mination of the basic twenty-five facts a superin- 
tendent should know, it is impossible to answer 
this inquiry with desirable reliability. However, 
it was my privilege to suggest a list of basic 
items which seem most likely to cover the ques- 
tions that laymen will ask. It will be noted that 
many more than twenty-five isolated facts are 
included. However, the list seems a minimum 
rather than a maximum one, and as previously 
indicated, such a list is indicative, rather than 
definitive. It is hoped that in the near future, a 
more accurate and dependable list will be avail- 
able. 

Surely a superintendent of schools should be 
able to discuss the following matters, or furnish 
the information necessary: 

1. Have ready a rather carefully prepared 
statement of your educational philosophy, includ- 
ing a simple lay interpretation of the basic meth- 
ods employed in modern education, which you can 


never, of course, as a set, stilted affair. 

2. Have immediately available in a news 
form some of the unusual incidents in the indi- 
vidual schools of the system. For example, know- 
ing the relative standings of an intramural basket 
ball team frequently is invaluable. 

3. Total school budget for current school 
year. 

4. Total school budget for preceding school 
year. 

5. Total school budget for next school year. 

6. Cost of education per child in average 
daily attendance. 

A. Elementary school 
B. Junior high school 
C. Senior high school 

7. Assessed valuation of school district. 

8. Ratio of assessed valuation of school dis- 
trict to sales value. 

9. Tax rates. 

A. Total 
(For preceding year, 
year, and next year.) 
B. School 
(For preceding year, 
year, and next year.) 
10. Sources of school revenues. 
A. By unit of taxation 
1. Federal 
2. State 
3. County 
4. District 
B. By method 
1. Endowments (school 
and permanent funds) 


current 


current 


lands 


2. Taxes 

3. Appropriations 

4. Fees 

5. Fines and forfeitures 
6. Miscellaneous 
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11. Ratio between school expenditures and 
total community expenditures. 
12. School census. 
A. Ages 6-14 
B. Ages 14-18 
13. School enrollment. 
A. Total 
B. Elementary school 
C. Junior high school 
D. Senior high school 
14. Average daily attendance. 
A. Elementary school 
B. Junior high school 
C. Senior high school 
15. Number of buildings. 
A. Total 
B. Elementary school 
C. Junior high school 
D. Senior high school 
16. Number of teachers. 
A. Total 
B. Elementary school 
C. Junior high school 
D. Senior high school 
17. Number of principals. 
A. Elementary school 
B. Junior high school 
C. Senior high school 
18. Average number of hours taught per 
week by 
A. Elementary-school teachers 
B. Junior high-school teachers 
C. Senior high-school teachers 
19. Average number of pupils per teacher per 
class in 
A. Elementary schools 
B. Junior high schools 
C. Senior high schools 
20. Per cent of failures in 
A. Elementary schools 
B. Junior high schools 
C. Senior high schools 
21. Salary schedules. 
Regular 
Mini- Annual Mazi- 
mum Increase mum 
Normal School Graduate . 
Three Years’ College Work 
College Graduate 
M.A. 


lie schools. 
23. Ratio of home teachers to total teaching 
staff. 
24. Ratio of enrollment. 
A. To census 
B. To average daily attendance 
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25. What children do in the school program. 
A. Sample program of an elementary- 
school pupil 
B. Sample program of a junior high- 
school pupil 
C. Sample program of a senior high- 
school pupil 

Obviously, the mere memorization of these 
items is of little worth in and of itself. Unless 
such information is carefully and skillfully con- 
nected with the line of thought that the constitu- 
ency of the school district takes, the effort ex- 
pended in such memorization will be wasted. The 
last thing a superintendent should do is to give 
the impression of braggart boasting on the one 
hand or academic pedantry on the other. In gen- 
eral, the inquiries of the nontechnical educa- 
tional group center around the following funda- 
mental questions: (1) What is modern education 
trying to do? (2) what is public education cost- 
ing? (3) why is public education costing so much? 
(4) what is the source of school revenue? and 
(5) why aren’t things done in school the way they 
were done when I was a child? 

Educational administrators should at all times 
remember that the citizens of the community may 
legitimately show a proprietary attitude toward 
the local school system. Every man and woman in 
a given community is a stockholder of the public 
educational institution in that unit. Consequently, 
opportunities for giving sound and accurate in- 
formation concerning the local school system 
should be welcomed and created. Only as the 
constituency of the given community knows “what 
it is all about,” will intelligent and consequently, 
generous, support of the local system be given. 
All educational administrators should be con- 
stantly alert to what the taxpayer wishes to know 
about the local schools and be fully qualified to 
furnish any facts or discussion desired. 


Should Teachers Be Allowed to Leave 
School Early? 


Several inquiries have been made recently con- 
cerning the matter of teachers leaving school be- 
fore the semester is completed. This matter often 
arises at the time of Christmas, Easter, and other 
vacations, but it is especially likely to present 
itself toward the close of the second semester. 

In days past, there seemed to be somewhat 
tacit agreement that the first week of school 
should be a period of settling and adjustment. 
Administrators, teachers, and pupils alike just 
assumed that little, if any, work would be done 
during that time. In similar fashion, it was a 
common thing for parents to take their children 
out of school a week or two before the session 
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was over. Departure for summer homes, travel, 
etc., were frequently the strongest reasons for 
such parental action. Also, for any number of 
reasons, teachers were allowed to leave school 
with the term unfinished. 

At present, no efficient administrator would 
even consider allowing a major, much less, com- 
plete, loss of the first week of school. The ad- 
justment of individual pupil programs along with 
assignment of classes and rooms for the fall term 
is invariably done during the preceding June in 
all properly organized schools. In other words, 
it is quite properly understood that when school 
opens, each minute should see some worthwhile 
work accomplished. 

Such a spirit of obligation must be reflected in 
all divisions of a school system if the responsibil- 
ities of those concerned are to be met. One of 
the most important duties of classroom teachers 
is the closing of the year’s work. Records of ex- 
aminations, special communications, and various 
other tasks of prime importance are ever present 
toward the close of a school year. Because of 
these facts, it is essential that there be a con- 
certed drive for the best work of the year during 
the last days of school. The last two or three 
weeks of a school session should be the period of 
intensive and thorough reviews. 


Three Reasons for Early Departure 


Consequently, it is clear that permission for a 
teacher to leave school before the term is com- 
pleted should be granted only because of some 
unusual circumstances. Although it is somewhat 
unwise to lay down an inexorably hard and fast 
rule about such a matter, there seems to be only 
three circumstances under which it is sound ad- 
ministrative procedure for teachers to leave school 
early. 

These three circumstances are: (1) The death 
of some person sufficiently intimately associated 
with a teacher as to disrupt the usual mode of 
life; (2) a proposed trip abroad which necessi- 
tates sailing before school closes; and (3) the 
approaching marriage of the teacher involved. 
Usually, a wedding can be arranged so as to con- 
form to the school calendar and thus allow com- 
plete fulfillment of the agreement made by the 
teacher with the school district. However, such 
is sometimes not the case, and inasmuch as this 
is the unusual, rather than the typical condition, 
it is included. 

It would seem that these are probably the only 
circumstances that would justify an early depart- 
ure of a teacher from a school system. However, 
each year thousands of children suffer because of 
early departure of teachers for some purely in- 
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consequential reason. It is hoped that such a 
practice will not be tolerated any longer in any 
save the most unusual cases. 


Should High-School Pupils Be Marked 
on Conduct? 


“All children in grades one through six in our 
school are given grades on conduct. The word 
conduct appears on the report card that is issued 
regularly every six weeks and regular grades are 
assigned, as in the subjects studied. It occurred 
to me not long ago that it would be a good thing 
to give conduct grades in the junior and senior 
high schools as well as in the first six grades. 
Will you tell me what the practice in this matter 
is and suggest what you think is the best pro- 
cedure to follow?” 

Several matters of importance are involved in 
the question raised. In the first place, it is doubt- 
ful if there is much, if any, value in a mark on 
general conduct for any grade. Would it not be 
much better in the first six grades to select five 
or ten, or any other desirable number of char- 
acter traits, such as industriousness, truthfulness, 
co-operativeness, cheerfulness, and generosity, 
and give marks on these cardinal characteristics? 
If definite and specific attention is to be directed 
to character development, then any evaluation of 
changes along this line should be coincident with 
the purposes or objectives that have been estab- 
lished. In other words, conduct is a word applied 
to an indefinite number of elements. 


Character Development in the High School 


Whether trait marks should be included on 
junior and senior high-school report cards de- 
pends upon whether trait development is one of 
the definitely chosen objectives of these schools. 
It seems to me that just as much, if not more, 
care and skill should be directed toward character 
development in the high school as in the ele- 
mentary school. If such is the case, then cer- 
tainly achievement in character development 
should be evaluated along with all other forms of 
school accomplishment. 

It must be remembered that educational insti- 
tutions at all levels are trying to get human beings 
to act in new and better ways. Boys and girls 
who are pupils in junior and senior high schools 
are surely susceptible to many and radical 
changes in the field of emotions, attitudes, and 
habits. Then it is axiomatic that high-school cur- 
ricula should provide for achievement in this 
realm and all achievement in school should be 
measured. The projection of trait evaluation into 
the high schools seems to me to be an excellent 
thing. 
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The Scientific Trend in Educational 
Education 


How to Measure, by PRoF. GUy M. WILSON, 
Boston University, and DEAN K. J. HOKE, Wil- 
liam and Mary College. The Macmillan Company, 
New York City. 

Statistical Methods for Students in Education, 
by Pror. J. J. HOLZINGER, University of Chicago. 
Ginn and Company, Boston. 

The Technique of Curriculum Making, by PROF. 
HENRY HARROP, Cleveland School of Education. 
The Macmillan Company, New York City. 

Education Through Manual Aetivities, by 
ANNA WIECKING, State Teachers College, Man- 
kato, Minn. Ginn and Company, Boston. 

Citizenship Through Problems, by PRoF. J. B. 
EDMONSON, University of Michigan, and ARTHUR 
DONDINEAU, Detroit Public Schools. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York City. 

The Teaching of Ideals, by PRoF. W. W. CHAR- 
TERS, University of Chicago. The Macmillan 
Company, New York City. 

The Progressive Primary Teacher, by PROF. 
M. J. STORMZAND, Occidental College, and JANE 
W. McKEE, University of Southern California. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. 

An Adventure With Children, by Mary H. 
LEWIs. The Macmillan Company, New York City. 

A Sociological Philosophy of Education, by 
Pror. Rorr L. FINNEY, University of Minnesota. 
The Macmillan Company, New York City. 





HIS generation will probably be known to 
succeeding generations as the Measurement 
Age in education. All other activities in the 
educational field are subordinate to activities in 
the measurement of ability and of educational 
accomplishment or achievement. America is re- 
garded throughout the world as the home, so to 
speak, of experimentation with a view to the 
development of instruments for measuring intel- 
ligence and educational progress. 
At the same time there are some people among 
us, educators as well as laymen, who do not ap- 


prove of the measurement movement. One reads 
criticisms every day of what the critics call a 
devitalized mechanical regimen in _ education. 
They say that teaching is likely to become a 
branch of mechanical engineering, in which every 
phase of a child’s nature that cannot be subjected 
to mathematical treatment will be neglected, and 
an effort will be made to run all educational work 
into the mechanical mold. But the number of per- 
sons who take this view is apparently growing 
less every day, with the result that teachers are 
becoming impressed with the necessity of study- 
ing methods of measurement and of employing 
them in their regular work in the classroom. 


How to Measure 


Seven or eight years ago, Prof. Guy M. Wilson, 
then of Iowa, but now of Boston University, and 
Dean K. J. Hoke, then superintendent of schools 
in Duluth, but now dean of education, College of 
William and Mary, Va., collaborated in the prep- 
aration of a book which they entitled How to 
Measure. 

This book was devoted to the presentation of 
available instruments or scales for the measure- 
ment of intelligence and of educational advance- 
ment. The authors have recently revised it with 
a view to bringing it up to date. They have fol- 
lowed the same general plan in the revised as in 
the original edition. A reader can learn from this 
book what tests or measuring instruments are 
available and how each is to be used in the class- 
room, either in the elementary or in the secondary 
school. 

The book is designed for teachers but it would 
be impossible for a teacher who had not pursued 
a course in measurements under a capable in- 
structor to derive a great deal of practical benefit 
from reading the book. Measurement in any 
subject is so different from work in instruction in 
the subject that no matter how skillful one may 
be in the latter, he cannot undertake the former 
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without being led by a capable instructor to ac- 
quire fundamental ideas regarding the meaning 
and complexity of measurement and the require- 
ments for accuracy therein. 

Statistical Methods for Students in Education 
by Prof. J. J. Holzinger of the University of Chi- 
cago is designed as an elementary book on sta- 
tistical methods for teachers who have not pur- 
sued courses in statistics; but as with How to 
Measure, so with this book—a novice unaided by 
a specialist could not make much headway in it. 
It is improbable that any teacher trained in sta- 
tistics would go far in this book anyway, because 
it is terrifying in its appearance to anyone who 
has not overcome his fear of statistical symbols 
and methods of expressing statistical data and 
relationships. 

Prof. Holzinger’s book is not different in these 
respects from other books on statistical methods 
for teachers—none of them has succeeded in pre- 
senting statistics so that a novice could take up a 
book on statistics and master it as he might be 
able to do with a book on methods of teaching in 
which mathematical formulae are not employed. 
At the same time, it is necessary for teachers in 
these days to be able to interpret statistical data 
and nomenclature, and it would be of real service 
if every teacher could, during his period of train- 
ing, work through a book like the one under re- 
view. If he does not do it while he is a student of 
education, he will certainly not do it while he is 
a teacher in service. 


The Technique of Curriculum Making 


The time was when a course of study in any 
subject was made by a superintendent or prin- 
cipal or supervisor who sat down behind his desk 
and put into the course all the things he could 
think of that he thought children should be com- 
pelled to learn for culture or discipline or infor- 
mation. But the day when anyone can succeed 
with a course of study constructed in such a man- 
ner is gone forever. An examination of The Tech- 
nique of Curriculum Making, by Prof. Henry 
Harrop, will show that efforts are being made in 
these times to base courses of study upon objec- 
tive data rather than upon subjective bias or pre- 
dilection. 

The book is a survey of work that has been 
done recently in curriculum making. It shows 
that curriculum makers are striving to determine 
what a child should know and be able to do when 
he leaves school in order that he may be adjusted 
to the world in which he must live, and then they 
propose courses of study which will supply the 
knowledge and give the experience and the skills 
that are considered to be essential for an indi- 
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vidual in meeting the demands of daily life after 
he leaves school. The book is evidently an out- 
growth of the author’s work with students who 
are preparing to teach, consisting in the main of 
problems, questions for discussion, references to 
literature. It should be useful in _ teacher- 
training classes in normal schools and colleges. 


Education Trough Manual Activities 


Anna Wiecking of the State Teachers College 
at Mankato, Minn., presents in her book, Educa- 
tion Through Manual Activities, a multitude of 
suggestions pertaining to constructive materials 
and activities for children of elementary-school 
age. She shows how the teacher can arrange for 
work in weaving, sewing, woodworking, clay 
modeling, block building, paper construction, etc. 
The directions seem to be so concrete and they 
are supplemented by such illustrations that a 
teacher who has not had experience in planning 
manual activities for pupils could secure valuable 
assistance from the book. The author probably 
makes it clear enough to the novice in this field 
that constructive activities should be incorporated 
as fully as possible with instruction in the so- 
called regular school subjects; or rather, the regu- 
lar school subjects should grow out of or be based 
largely upon constructive activities. Some teach- 
ers think that it is feasible and desirable for the 
child to learn everything through what the author 
calls manual activities. 

The authors of Citizenship Through Problems 
follow substantially the same plan in training for 
citizenship that Miss Wiecking does in her Educa- 
tion Through Manual Activities; that is to say, 
Prof. J. B. Edmonson of the University of Michi- 
gan and Arthur Dondineau of the Detroit Public 
Schools seek to lead children to understand the 
social organism of which they are a part and to 
play a role as citizens by causing them to solve 
actual problems connected with taxation, health, 
public safety, public utilities, education, recrea- 
tion, the care of dependents, improvement of the 
community, the service of banks, transportation, 
communication, thrift, insurance, national, state, 
and county government, and political parties. The 
pupil is given a minimum amount of actual in- 
formation regarding these matters which are 
studied. There is little theory of exhortation in 
the book. Pupils are made to understand why 
government is essential for the well-being of all 
and what part the individual must play in order 
that his own and his fellow’s welfare may be safe- 
guarded and promoted. 

Prof. W. W. Charters of the University of Chi- 
cago has attempted in The Teaching of Ideals to 
introduce into the training of character and the 
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development of personality more objective relia- 
bility and less sentimentality than are generally 
found in books dealing with character education. 
He has not succeeded in evolving a plan which is 
entirely free from subjective bias, but he has 
gone further in this direction than most authors 
who have preceded him have gone. The author is 
objective-minded, so to speak, in respect to educa- 
tional materials and methods, and this is reflected 
in the book under review; but when the reader 
has finished reading he cannot repress the wish 
that there were available for the author’s use 
more objective data concerning the acquisition of 
ideals by pupils and the training of character and 
personality by teachers. 

At the same time, Prof. Charter’s book will be 
helpful to parents, teachers, and social workers 
who are responsible for the care and culture of 
the young. It is written in a simple, unpreten- 
tious, and sincere style. The author is quite frank, 
unlike some writers on character training, in in- 
forming the reader that some of his views and 
suggestions on the teaching of ideals and the de- 
velopment of character and personality are mat- 
ters of opinion because there are no objective data 
in view of which anything like scientific principles 
can be founded. 


The Progressive Primary Teacher 


Prof. M. J. Stormzand of Occidental College, 
Calif., and Jane W. McKee of the University of 
Southern California have collaborated in the 
preparation of The Progressive Primary Teacher. 
The book treats such topics as the testing and 
classification of pupils; the personality and pro- 
fessional preparation of the primary teacher; 
problems of classroom management and school- 
room discipline; the psychological bases of 
courses of study and methods of teaching; and 
devices for teaching reading, number work, art, 
music, handwriting, manual activities, expression, 
and language work. 

Several chapters are devoted to a discussion of 
the primary classroom and its equipment. There 
is not much theoretical discussion in the book, 
though there is some consideration of the nature 
and needs of primary children and psychological 
bases of studies and methods of teaching in these 
classes. 

The psychological discussion is the least inter- 
esting and important in the book. Some of the 
psychology seems old-fashioned and too formal to 
be of any assistance to a primary teacher, either 
in planning a curriculum or in deciding upon ef- 
fective methods of teaching; but fortunately, only 
a small amount of space is devoted to psychologi- 
cal topics. 
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Mary H. Lewis has given a fascinating account 
in An Adventure With Children of an educational 
experiment which she conducted. The story is 
narrative in form and it is told in a captivating 
way. The moral a teacher could derive from it is 
that when educational work is adapted to the 
nature and needs of children, they will become 
self-regulating and self-propelling. They will not 
need to be disciplined or coerced in any way. 
Other teachers have made experiments much like 
the one which Miss Lewis describes, and the re- 
ports of results are substantially the same in all 
cases. Miss Lewis abandoned formal didactic and 
pedagogical methods and attitudes with her chil- 
dren and at once they responded enthusiastically. 
In the expressive language of the day, they “ate 
up” all the work that was offered them and they 
were happy and interested all the time. Any 
teacher who has a formal, pedantic relation to- 
ward her children and who is not receiving the 
response that she craves, would find Miss Lewis’ 
little book suggestive and inspiring. 


A Sociological Philosophy of Education 


Prof. Roff L. Finney in A Sociological Phi- 
losophy of Education gives the statistical research 
workers in education several resounding whacks. 
He shows that we cannot get anywhere in educa- 
tion merely by constructing statistical tables. We 
must go to sociology and philosophy for our ob- 
jectives in education upon which we must base al: 
of our liberal arts as well as our vocational work. 
While the author entitles the book A Philosophy 
of Education, there is a different type of phi- 
losophy in it, as applied to education, than was 
current twenty-five or thirty years ago. Prof. 
Finney’s philosophy is vigorous and dynamic. It 
is harnessed to facts, though it is not limited in 
its range by statistical data. 

This is a serious and important contribution to 
education, written from a standpoint that is not 
taken by many writers in these times. Indeed, 
books about education written from the philo- 
sophic point of view have been coming from the 
press very sparsely during the past eight or ten 
years. We have entered an era when writers on 
education deal with their subjects very largely in 
accordance with statistical method. There has 
not been much tolerance during the past few 
years of educational discussion which is not based 
on tabular material. But Prof. Finney hasn’t a 
table, not even a single statistic in his whole 
volume. The book, however, is of genuine value 
because it is not speculative and not philosophic 
in a metaphysical sense. It is written in the spirit 
of modern science even if tables and graphs are 
not in evidence.—M. V. O’S. 
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Conference of Rural School 
Supervisors 


An intensive attack upon specific problems standing in 
the way of more efficient teaching and equalization of 
opportunity in rural schools featured a conference of 
rural school supervisors of the Northeastern states, April 
23-24, at New York City, under the direction of Dr. John 
J. D. Tigert, Federal Commissioner of Education. Among 
the participants in the conference were state educational 
officers, members of state departments of education, and 
county and local superintendents and supervisors of rural 
schools of Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire, Connecticut, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, New York, New Jersey, Del- 
aware, Pennsylvania, and Ohio. 

Interesting discussion was provided on the following 
subjects: Characteristics of efficiency in teaching; special 
types of assistance needed by beginning teachers who are 
without professional preparation and by those with such 
preparation; making eighth-grade promotion standards 
effective supervisory agencies; the effect of larger rural 
schools on the solution of supervisory problems; greater 
unification of pre-service and in-service training; equal- 
izing educational opportunity for, and essential charac- 
teristics of the type of education best adapted to the needs 
of exceptional children in rural school systems. 





Conduct Co-operative Studies 
on Educational Methods 


Organized co-operative, and large-scale undertakings in 
research are rapidly replacing individual, isolated, and 
limited investigations, according to the Bureau of Educa- 
tion, Department of the Interior. The bureau, which 
recently established a “clearing house” for educational 
research, announces the completion of a circular listing 
800 studies now in progress throughout the country. 


This is one of the most noteworthy developments in 
research activity in general, including educational re- 
search, in the United States, during the past fifteen or 
twenty years. Research in all subjects is rendered im- 
mensely more effective and more valuable by organizations 
of this sort. 

In the field of educational research, dealing with the 
methods, technique, and organization of education, the 
Bureau of Education is aiding this movement by acting 
as a co-ordinating agency for research workers through- 
out the country, by collecting and disseminating informa- 
tion regarding studies recently completed and studies now 
in progress. The information thus presented is designed 
to be of service in stimulating co-operation in educational 
research, and to aid in avoiding loss of effort by its re- 
duplication on identical or overlapping topics. 


In response to its requests, the bureau has received 
reports of a great number of research studies in education 


now under way, and of studies completed during the last 
college year, accompanied in many cases by copies of 
completed studies or by abstracts of their contents. The 
material already received and that which is still coming 
in is now being organized and edited in the Bureau of 
Education. 

The data collected are being recorded in a classified card 
catalogue, available for reference for the answer of in- 
quiries regarding research studies. A competent assistant 
has recently been added to the bureau staff, who is de- 
voting his entire time to this research information service 
conducted by the bureau. 

It is important that educators everywhere should have 
the means of learning about research studies in progress 
as well as about studies which have been completed. For 
the purpose of supplying this information, the Bureau of 
Education is just issuing a mimeographed circular listing 
800 research studies now in progress which have been re- 
ported to the bureau. In many cases, this report includes 
notes giving the proposed scope of the studies which are 
listed. 


The studies included in this list have been reported from 
a variety of agencies—from state departments of educa- 
tion, from city school departments, from universities and 
colleges (including teachers colleges), from educational 
associations and foundations, from bureaus of educational 
research, and from individual research workers. Many 
of the studies are designed as theses for the doctorate or 
the master’s degree in universities and colleges of the 
United States. 


In the bureau’s list, they are classified according to 
their subjects, which extend over the entire field of edu- 
cation and are often of importance. This collection of 
research studies, under way in all parts of the country, 
is sufficiently comprehensive to throw considerable light 
upon present trends of educational research in the United 
States. 





Teacher-Training Institutions 
Foster Alumni Contact 


Teacher-training institutions are making special efforts 
to keep in contact with their alumni in service, the Bureau 
of Education, Department of the Interior, recently an- 
nounced. These institutions no longer consider their ob- 
ligations to either the state or the individual student as 
fully discharged at the time of his graduation. Within 
recent years they have made special provisions to keep 
in contact with their alumni in service. 


School publications, including news monthlies, which 
often contain discussions of new ideas and materials in 
education, are in many cases sent regularly to graduates. 
Various types of conferences for teachers are occasionally 
held at the normal schools. Correspondence and exten- 
sion courses, including study centers, enrolling former 
students are frequently organized. 


Teacher-training institutions in Ohio are encouraged 
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by the state department of education to “prepare forms 
to send to superintendents on which they may submit 
their findings of teachers in service. If the reports from 
superintendents do not agree with the probable success 
ratings given the teachers by the critic teachers and di- 
rectors of training schools, the cases should be carefully 
investigated. For ease of making comparisons it is sug- 
gested that the same blank be sent to superintendents for 
follow-up reports as is used by the critic teachers in 
making observations of practice teaching. Schools should 
arrange for some representative to visit teachers in their 
classroom work. This arrangement gives the training in- 
stitution a much closer contact with its product than can 
be secured in any other way.” 

The department of public instruction of Pennsylvania 
reports that with the rapid growth of co-operative stu- 
dent-teaching arrangements between local school districts 
and the normal schools in that state “the demonstration 
schools on the campus offer a field for development. Such 
schools serve for observation classes, where difficulties in 
the technique of teaching are demonstrated. Opportuni- 
ties for groups of teachers in the service areas of the 
normal schools to visit these demonstration schools are 
being gradually developed, and observations are made of 
present methods and practices used and tested.” 

Utilization of the services of the appointment or place- 
ment bureau by former students desiring to change posi- 
tions is urged in many institutions. Various types of 
“home-coming” days have been inaugurated in different 
institutions as a feature of their follow-up work for 
beginning teachers. 

The state normal training school at Castleton, Vt., 
invites the students of the preceding year who are teach- 
ing to be its guests for two days in October. General 
discussions and individual conferences with the faculty 
members help to solve problems that have arisen in their 
teaching. 


Educational Development in Japan 


Through the encouragement of education by the Japa- 
nese government, more than ninety-nine per cent of the 
boys and girls of school age in the nation were being 
taught in 1922. As an example of Japan’s regard for 
education, the Bureau of Education states that the presi- 
dents of Imperial universities and other prominent edu- 
cators are of equal personal rank with high officers of the 
Empire, and that many of them have seats in the House 
of Peers. 

Perhaps no other nation has so persistently and con- 
tinuously sent students, trained scientists, and investi- 
gators in nearly every realm of thought abroad to seek 
throughout the world for anything that might add to the 
welfare of the Japanese people. A ministry of education 
was established in 1872 and a code of public instruction 
adopted, and in 1922 at the semi-centennial celebration 
of those events, the government could properly express 
much satisfaction at the wide diffusion of education and 
the progress of learning and arts during the period. 

Seventeen per cent of the girls and forty-four per cent 
of the boys of school age were receiving instruction in 
1874; more than ninety-nine per cent of both sexes were 


being taught in 1922; and a finely organized, complete 
system of public instruction was in full operation. 

Besides giving instruction on all levels from kinder- 
garten to university and inclusive of every phase of gen- 
eral, technical, and professional training, the system di- 
rected by the ministry of education includes most of the 
cultural activities of the nation, such as the study of 
fine arts; provision and direction of libraries and 
museums; scientific research; maintenance of observa- 
tories; care and oversight of places of worship; and the 
approval of religious organizations. 





Socialized Recitation at Washington 
State College 


An experiment in socialized recitation in college work 
is being conducted by the State College of Washington in 
classes in oral English, it was recently stated at the Bu- 
reau of Education, Department of the Interior. Students 
have entire charge of preparing and staging programs 
at each session of the class. The classes have been organ- 
ized, each being directed by a president, a secretary, and 
two critics. 

The professor’s duties are mainly advisory, the practice 
being for him to give a brief constructive criticism of 
student work at the end of the period. Among advan- 
tages of the method are development of naturalness and 
ease in the speaking conduct, cultivation of an “audience 
sense” on the part of the students, and criticism by fellow 
students as well as by the instructors. 





To Improve Libraries in Southern 
Secondary Schools 


A campaign for the improvement of library-facilities 
in secondary schools of the Southern states has been 
undertaken by the Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools of the South, the Bureau of Education, Depart- 
ment of the Interior, stated on April 3. 

Library standards for accredited secondary schools have 
been adopted, the bureau said, and specific professional 
requirements have been set up for school librarians. 





Vocational Agricultural Program 
for Ohio Farm Boys 


The readiness with which farm boys in Ohio are taking 
advantage of the recently established program of voca- 
tional agricultural education in the public high schools, 
promises a better class of dirt farmers and agricultural 
leaders, the Chief of the Agricultural Education Service, 
Federal Board for Vocational Education, Dr. C. H. Lane, 
stated recently. 

A recent study, according to Dr. Lane, has shown that 
the vocational agricultural departments are located in the 
smaller high schools of the state, where they reach the 
boys who have been reared on farms. He states that 
the teachers in these departments are active throughout 
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INCE the year 1900 we have concentrated our efforts and 
S resources to the development and manufacture of chil- 
dren’s outdoor, health-building goods—always incorporating 
the elements of pleasure and safeness that make them con- 
ducive to generous use. 


We have been rewarded in contracts for the outfitting 
of parks, playgrounds and recreation centers maintained by 
most of our greater cities, boards of education, county, state 
and private institutions. 


In addition to playground equipment we manufacture a 
complete line of swimming pool sports apparatus as used by 
both indoor and outdoor pools—the only line of its kind. 


Catalogs covering either or both of these lines will gladly 
be sent to those who are interested. 
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the entire school organization and that they are not, 
contrary to the opinion of some persons, paid salaries 
that are out of proportion either to the salaries of other 
teachers or to the quantity and quality of the work they 
perform. 





New York University Announces 
Summer-School Session 


The thirty-fourth session of the summer school of New 
York University will open Monday, June 9, and continue 
until Friday, August 17, according to an announcement by 
Milton E. Loomis, director of the summer school. The 
curriculum includes 402 courses, which will be given in 
forty-eight different subject groups, an increase of ap- 
proximately one hundred courses more than last year. 

Dr. John W. Withers, head of the school of education, 
will serve as dean, and the faculty of the school will be 
composed of 261 members, including 200 members of the 
faculty of the university. The balance is drawn from edu- 
cational institutions throughout the United States. 

The work of the school will be given largely at the 
Washington Square Center, where there are facilities for 
more than 15,000 students. The courses in physical educa- 
tion will be given at a camp on Lake Sebago, near Bear 
Mountain, N. Y. A group of courses in education required 
for supervisor’s certificates will be given at Oswego, 
New York, in co-operation with the vocational and exten- 
sion division of the New York State Department of Edu- 
cation. Courses in education will also be given at Chau- 
tauqua, N. Y. 





Roumania Invites Administrators 
to International Congress 


Secordary-school administrators and teachers in the 
United States are invited to attend the meetings of the 
International Congress of Professors of Secondary 
Schools to be held July 19-24 at Bucharest, Roumania. 
The Bureau of Education has been designated to extend 
the invitation of the Roumanian Committee of the Inter- 
national Congress to school authorities in this country. 
Those who desire to attend should notify the Bureau of 
Education in order that their names may be transmitted 
to the Roumanian officials. 





Trained Nurses Increase in 
Public Schools 


The number of public schools which employ trained 
nurses has doubled during the last ten years, the Bureau 
of Education, Department of the Interior, recently stated. 
Thirty years ago the employment of nurses in schools was 
virtually unknown, according to the bureau. 

One hundred and seventy-five cities of more than 30,000 
population in the United States have reported that they 
employ trained nurses in their schools. Twenty years ago 
there were almost no schools in which nurses were em- 


ployed, and thirty years ago such employment was prac- 
tically unknown. To-day the nurse is finding her way in 
considerable numbers even into the rural schools. 

In 116 of these cities the nurse is employed for the 
school year and in fifty-eight for the calendar year. In 
some circumstances her service extends to as many as 
7,000 pupils and in others to as few as 800. Her pay 
ranges from $637 as a minimum to $2,700 as a maximum. 





Fix Annual Appropriation Policy 
for Howard University 


The House of Representatives, on March 29, by a record 
vote of 226 to 94 passed the Reed bill to fix a policy of 
authorizing annual appropriations for Howard University 
in Washington, D. C. 

The measure, an amendment to the Act of March 2, 
1867, incorporating the university, was opposed on the 
grounds that it was unconstitutional to make appropria- 
tions for a “denominational” institution. 





New York City Girls’ School 


Has Four Divisions 


Dr. Michael H. Lucey, principal, Julia Richman High 
School for Girls, New York City, has organized the 5,000 
pupils and 160 members of the teaching staff into four 
major sections which have been named the East, West, 
North, and South Schools. All four divisions are housed 
in the same building but each school has its own head, 
its own office, its own teaching personnel, and its own 
pupil group. As nearly as possible, each school takes 
responsibility for its own pupil clientele in such matters 
as attendance, pupil activities, and records. At times two 
or more schools may be called upon to co-operate in 
undertakings requiring co-ordinated action. 

According to information received by the Bureau of 
Education, the plan of organization of the foregoing 
schools leaves the central office free to carry on activities 
more intimately connected with the institution as a whole. 
Building inspection and janitorial service, sanitation and 
traffic, supplies, telephone exchange, pay rolls, cafeteria 
management, and the like are handled from the central 
office. At the beginning of each semester a detailed school 
calendar is prepared. The class schedule is prepared by 
a committee, the chairman of which is a member of the 
central office staff. In matters of vocational guidance and 
placement the individual schools all use the same office 
agencies. 

Among the most important functions performed directly 
from the principal’s office is that of supervision of in- 
struction. The chairmen of the departments are all mem- 
bers of the central office and hold no special affiliation 
with any one school. 

Pupils are offered a choice between three curricula; 
namely, academic, commercial with language, and com- 
mercial without language. Assignment of pupils to the 
various schools is determined, partly by their choice of 
curriculum, partly by the length of time they have spent 
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Davin Binney PutTNaM 


author of the famous books about his travels: “David 

Goes Voyaging”, “David Goes to Greenland” and 

“David Goes to Baffin Land.” Just now with his father, 

David is sponsoring a nation-wide competition among 

the Boy Scouts to select two boys to join Martin John- 
son in Africa next July 


Davin PutnaM 15 a splendid example of the vigorous 
health that comes from proper sleep—plenty of 1t— 
and early hours. Simmons, larges' makers of beds, 
prings and mattresses, have developed scientifically 
the sleep equipment which gives complete relaxation 
and induces healthful sleep. This extraordinary 
omfort, embodied in their Beautyrest Mattress and 
Ace Spring, 1s within reach of every income. The 
Simmons Company, New York, Chicago, Atlanta, 
San Francisco 


SIMMONS 


BEDS , SPRINGS +» MATTRESSES 
{BUILT FOR SLEEP] 


‘Sleep helps to build muscle” says 
Davip Binney Putnam, 14-year-old 
boy-adventurer and author 


An Interview by Fitzhugh Green 
I ‘HE most envied boy in America today is David 


Binney Putnam. 

David is fourteen now, and just like any other 
awkward, happy, healthy, growing boy in his ’teens. 
But already he has cruised the South Seas in the 
Arcturus with William Beebe; sailed among North 
Greenland icebergs with Captain Bob Bartlett on 
the Morrissey; hunted polar bear with the Eskimos; 
and seen a big volcano break into eruption. He has 
visited the haunts of pirates, fought a herd of bel- 
lowing walrus and been shipwrecked twice in Baffin 
Bay. 

Not the least of all, he has written books about 
his adventures which are now known to hundreds 
of thousands of American boys and girls. 


How is it possible for a lad so young to accom- 
plish so much, and yet play football, box, roughhouse, 
eat and live just about like any other fourteen-year- 
old? 


You would understand if you could see the boy. 
He weighs 158 pounds and stands six-feet-one in 
his stocking feet. 

Where does he get this marvelous physique? 
David himself told me. 

“T eat a lot,” he laughed when I asked him. “Guess I 
sleep a lot, too. You know I have two regular bunks in 
my room at home instead of beds.” 

“What’s the big idea?” 

“Well bunks are what a boy likes and they are pretty 
comfortable, too.” 

“How many hours a night do you sleep?” 

“Oh, about ten, sometimes more. Most boys like to stay 
up till all hours of the night. But I like to go to bed 
early.” 

A good message—coming from a boy like David. 

As I gazed admiringly at this citizen in the making—all 
six-feet-one of him—I realized that nature does most of her 
building of a man’s body during the precious hours of sleep. 





A corner of David’s “bunk room” in his home ai Rye, 
N. Y. Heavy, weather-beaten timbers form the frame- 
work of the bunks. Built-in book shelves are in easy 
reach. Curios and quaint relics of his voyages cover the 
walls. Both bunks are equipped with Simmon 
Beautyrest Mattresses and Simmons Ace Sprin 
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in school. All pupils new to the school regardless of 
grade placement or curriculum election are placed in the 
South School; similarly all pupils looking toward gradua- 
tion within the year and all academic pupils not cared for 
in the South School are assigned to the North School; 
the East School is for second- and third-year pupils elect- 
ing commercial work without language; and the West 
School accommodates second- and third-year pupils choos- 
ing commercial work with language. In this way an ap- 
proximation to equal numbers in groups is reached and a 
somewhat individual character is given to each school. 





Plan Fund for Education of 
Indian Children 


An appropriation of $300,000 annually for education 
of Indian children in Oklahoma, would be authorized by a 
bill introduced in the House, April 3, by Representative 
Howard, of Tulsa, Okla. The bill was referred to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 


Favors State Promotion of 
Industrial Education 


The adoption of a policy of equal subsidy for vocational 
and agricultural education in the various states as a per- 
manent policy was personally opposed by Dr. C. R. Mann, 
Director of the American Council on Education, as being 
dangerous and contrary to public interests, in a speech 
before the House Committee on Education, March 20. 

Mr. Mann said that he was not opposed to industrial 
education and that he thought it was of great value, also, 
that he thought the proposed appropriations would extend 
the work much further than ever before. He said, how- 
ever, that he favored the states conducting their own 
vocational training and education and that he thought 
Federal aid should be withdrawn gradually. 

A two-year program instead of a ten-year program 
would be much better, he declared, because under the 
former the responsibility for continuing the work would 
be forced upon the states. He said that a survey of the 
American school system and of the work accomplished 
through Federal aid should be made through the Bureau 
of Education, and that an appropriation of $100,000 
should be made for this purpose. 





To Develop Film Program for 
Teaching Institutions 


Announcement has been made of the formation of a 
company to develop a program of motion pictures to be 
used for instruction in schools, colleges, universities, 
technical institutions, and medical schools. Dr. Thomas E. 
Finegan, for many years connected with the New York 
State Education Department and former head of the state 
school system of Pennsylvania, is the president and 


general manager of the new company. 





The decision to form such a company is based upon the 
results of two years’ extensive experimentation, which 
offer conclusive evidence that the motion picture as a 
teaching aid has a definite place in daily classroom work. 
In the course of this experiment tests were given to 
12,000 children, 6,000 of whom received instruction with 
the aid of films and 6,000 without the use of films. 

The tests were formulated and supervised by Dr. Ben 
D. Wood, Columbia University, New York, and Dr. Frank 
N. Freeman, University of Chicago, who will tabulate and 
evaluate the results of the work. Their final report will 
be available next July. 

The tests were carried out with the approval of the 
National Education Association, and approximately 176 
teachers co-operated in the enterprise and report favor- 
ably on the use of films as instruments of instruction. 





Dr. Mason Resigns as President 
of University of Chicago 


Dr. Max Mason, president of the University of Chicago 
for the past three.years, was selected as head of the 
division of natural sciences of the Rockefeller Foundation, 
according to an announcement made May 5, and will 
resign as head of the university at the end of the present 
quarter. Frederic Woodward, vice president of the in- 
stitution and dean of faculties, will serve as acting presi- 
dent until Dr. Mason’s successor is appointed by the 
trustees and a committee of the faculty. 





Catholic Educational Association 
Meets in Chicago, June 25-28 


Arrangements have been perfected for the twenty-fifth 
annual convention of the National Catholic Educational 
Association to be held at Loyola University, Chicago, 
June 25-28. It is expected that the attendance at this 
meeting will be greater than at any previous meeting and 
there will be a commercial exhibit larger than heretofore 
to be held in connection with the meeting. 

The opening session will be in the School Hall, St. 
Ignatius Parish, which is a short distance from Loyola 
University. The college department will meet at St. 
Ignatius School, the secondary education section will meet 
at Dumbach Hall, Loyola University, the library section 
at the Faculty Building of the university, the conference 
of Catholic Women’s Colleges in the Faculty Building, the 
parish school department in School Hall, St. Ignatius 
Parish, the superintendents’ section in Gymnasium Hall, 
Loyola, and the special departments such as the deaf- 
mute, blind sections, preparatory seminary section, and 
the seminary department will meet in Cudahy Hall in 
various rooms. 

Sisters contemplating attending the meeting should 
make their reservations with the Catholic School Boara, 
755 North State Street, Chicago. The headquarters will 
be at the Stevens Hotel and the exhibits are in charge of 
the Rev. Daniel F. Cunningham. 

Religious services will be held at St. Ignatius Church, 
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that he keeps his marble decorations and 
walls in perfect condition all the time by 


an occasional cleaning with 
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Over a long period of use this cleaner has 
proved and is proving the most dependable, 
uniform, and economical, for all building 
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Ask your supply man for 
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6559 Glenwood Avenue. The opening mass will be cele- 
brated by the Rt. Rev. Bernard Sheil, D.D., with a ser- 
mon by the Very Rev. John Maguire, of St. Viator’s 
College. 


Increase Shown in Number of 
High-School Graduates 


The number of graduates from high schools during the 
school year 1925-26 shows increases over the 1920 figures 
of 110 per cent for boys and 74.2 per cent for girls, ac- 
cording to a statement just made by the Bureau of Educa- 
tion. While more girls than boys graduate from high 
school, the bureau reports, more boys than girls attend 
colleges. The percentages of the 1925 graduates who at- 
tended some colleges during 1926 are given as 37.4 for 
boys and 27.8 per cent for girls. 

For 1925, 12,445 public high schools reported 396,003 
graduates, of which number 126,782 went to college in 
1926, and 54,246 others attended some other institution. 

The percentage of boys graduating in 1925 from regu- 
lar high schools attending college in 1926, and the per- 
centage from reorganized schools are exactly the same, 
37.4 per cent, and the percentage of girl graduates from 
these two major types attending colleges is practically the 
same for each type, it is stated. 


Hungary Instructs Pupils on 
League of Nations 


Hungary is instructing pupils in primary and second- 
ary schools relative to the League of Nations, according 
to an announcement by the League, which was recently 
forwarded to the Department of State. 

The Hungarian Government has informed the Secretary 
General that instruction on the League is given in the 
Hungarian primary and secondary schools and in uni- 
versities and other schools in connection with history and 
geography. The lectures on international law and con- 
temporary history which are given in the universities, 
cover all the questions dealt with by the League. 


Private Schools and Academies 
Show Enrollment Increase 


private high schools and academies in 
the United States increased from 94,931 pupils (47,534 
boys and 47,397 girls) in 1632 schools during 1890 to 
248,076 pupils (114,617 boys and 133,459 girls) in 2350 
schools during 1926, as shown by statistics of private 
schools and academies compiled by the Bureau of Educa- 
statistics, and published in Bulletin 


Enrollment in 


tion, division of 
No. 31. 

The number of denominational reporting in- 
creased from 910 schools with an enrollment of 52,441 
pupils in 1895 to 1703 schools with an enrollment of 185,- 
641 pupils in 1926. The extent to which public schools 
ure supplanting denominational academies of Protestant 
denominations is indicated by the fact that nearly every 


schools 


Protestant denomination reported a decrease during the 
period 1895-1926 in either the number of schools or the 
number of pupils enrolled or both. 

Roman Catholic schools showed an increase during the 
period 1895-1926 in both the number of schools and en- 
rollment, expanding from 280 schools with an enrollment 
of 12,777 in 1895 to 1196 schools with an enrollment of 
131,436 pupils in 1926. 

Seventh Day Adventist schools increased from twenty 
in 1915 with an enrollment of 1834 to thirty-one schools 
with an enrollment of 2979 pupils in 1926. Methodist 
Episcopal schools numbered sixty, with 5958 pupils in 
1895, and sixty-four, with 9009 pupils in 1926. 





Practical Instruction Improves 
Problem Boys 


Practical instruction has been successfully used in 
obtaining co-operation in school work from twenty-five 
“problem boys” in the elementary school of Martinez, 
Calif., according to the Bureau of Education, in a recent 
statement. Since relatives or friends of the boys were 
connected with the oil industry, the instruction centered 
around a study of that industry and included the con- 
struction of miniature plant. 

The project motivated lessons in reading, writing, spell- 
ing, and arithmetic. The boys studied the geography of 
the oil section, it is said, as well as refineries and pipe 
lines. 

They made drawings of the formation of oil-bearing 
strata and of the progress of petroleum from the earth to 
the refinery and also studied the history of the use of 
petroleum as subjects for written and oral compositions. 


Rural-School Service Established 
for Curriculum Problems 


The Bureau of Education has established a new service 
in its division of rural education to deal with the cur- 
riculum problems confronting rural schools, the Depart- 
ment of Interior announced April 19. 

An intense, nation-wide activity in curriculum 
struction is in progress. In cities which offer excellent 
facilities for research, opportunities for skilled, trained 
leadership, and a trained teaching personnel, curriculum 
has moved forward with considerable 


con- 


construction 
momentum. 

Rural schools present, by the very nature of their loca- 
tion and necessary types of organization, difficulties of 
the curriculum that do not arise in city systems. The 
dearth of trained teachers, the limited number of states 
that employ trained supervisors, make the task of im- 
proving the rural-school curriculum an exceedingly diffi- 
cult problem. 

Research workers in the field of elementary education 
find it difficult and expensive to secure a sufficiently large 
number of children in compact rural areas to make con- 
clusive studies. Consequently, most of their studies have 
been limited to the needs and conditions found in urban 
schools. 
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Sound-deadened, rustproofed, sani- 
tary partitions are the demand. 
Veneer-Steel is ideal for schools be- 
cause it has all of the above men- 
tioned features and many more, such 
as a real gravity hinge, a five inch 
rubber door bumper, white polished 
brass feet and handle that merely 
brighten with years of wear. 
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flush-type steel partition embodying all of the desirable features. In fact— 
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The Commissioner of Education has recently appointed 
Mina M. Langvich, of Richville, Minn., a specialist in 
rural-school curricula, to assume the responsibilities of 
this new position in the division of rural education. 

Among the types of service established or in process 
are the following: 

1. General advisory and informational services through 
(a) correspondence dealing with curriculum problems; 
and (b) reports of progressive movements of rural-school 
curriculum construction in the field. 

2. Research studies dealing with such problems as the 
development of techniques of procedure in curriculum con- 
struction, curriculum units, etc. 

3. Field service (a) in connection with special re- 
search studies; (b) on request of school officials concerned 
with development of programs of curriculum construction; 
plans and techniques of procedure; preparation of cur- 
riculum units, and similar or related problems. 


Mississippi Counties Hold 
Vocational Classes 


A study recently completed shows that 354 vocational 
have been organized in seventy-seven of the 
eighty-two counties in Mississippi, according to the Bu- 
reau of Education. 

The bureau stated orally that of these classes, 163 are 
for the study of agriculture, 106 for home economics, and 
eighty-five for trades and industries. Enrollment of day, 
part-time, and evening pupils in vocational classes in the 
state last year was reported as being 7,603. 


classes 





Bowdoin College Announces Fourth 
Biennial Institute 


Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Me., will hold its next 
institute in May, 1929, with social sciences as the topic of 
discussion, according to a recent announcement. Speakers 
will represent the fields of history, government, economics, 
sociology, and psychology. This institute will be the 
fourth in a series held biennially at Bowdoin. The first, 
in the spring of 1923, was concerned with modern history. 
The second, in 1925, centennial year of the graduation at 
Bowdoin of Longfellow and Hawthorne, discussed modern 
literature. The third, in 1927, was in the field of modern 
art. 


Pennsylvania “Schoolmen’s Week” 
Held March 21-24 


More than 6000 educators of Pennsylvania and adjacent 
states attended the fifteenth annual Schoolmen’s Week at 
the University of Pennsylvania, March 21-24, with which 
were combined the meetings of the Southeastern Conven- 
tion District of the Pennsylvania State Education Asso- 
ciation. The superintendents and principals of public and 
independent schools, normal school principals, and teachers 
of education in normal schools and colleges in attendance 





at the fifty-eight sectional meetings were addressed by 
more than 200 educators of national standing. 

At the business meeting the dates of the program for 
1929 were fixed for March 13-16, and the following officers 
were elected for the present year: President, Albert Lind- 
say Rowland, superintendent of schools, Cheltenham 
Township; vice president, Dr. W. Carson Ryan, Jr., pro- 
fessor of education, Swarthmore College; and secretary, 
Dr. Carmon Ross, superintendent of schools, Doylestown. 





University of lowa Opens 
School of Religion 


The University of Iowa has opened a school of religion 
as a department in its college of liberal arts, the Bureau 
of Education stated on April 19. Control of the school is 
vested in a board of trustees, made up of representatives 
of Catholics, Jews, Protestants, and the university, ac- 
cording to the bureau. Courses are elective. Under- 
graduate studies include the Old and the New Testaments, 
ethics and educational use of the Bible, the bureau said, 
and in the graduate field, courses are given in compara- 
tive religion and the history of religion. 





Chinese Children Secure 
Playground Site 


A three-acre playground has been set aside for the use 
of Chinese children of Los Angeles, the Bureau of Educa- 
tion stated orally on April 13. Parents and children 
cleared the lot, it was said, and the playground depart- 
ment of the city installed the equipment, including a 
swimming pool. 

The children attend public schools during the day, and 
in the evening receive instruction in Chinese language 
schools, according to the bureau. 





Plan Series of Radio Concerts 
for Schools 


Arrangements have recently been completed by a radio 
manufacturing company for the broadcasting of a special 
series of twenty-four educational orchestral concerts given 
by Dr. Walter Damrosch and the New York Symphony 
Orchestra. The first of these will be broadeast in Oc- 
tober. This is in response to a nation-wide demand for 
an educational hour of music for young people and chil- 
dren. 

The programs will begin at eleven o’clock every Friday 
morning, lasting one hour, and will be broadcast over 
a system of twenty-eight stations covering the entire 
country. 

A recent experiment to determine the practicability 
of such a procedure as has been planned has _ proved 
beyond a doubt that the time and money expended in any 
such course of instruction will be well invested. Three 
lecture courses were broadcast in the experiment. The 
response was surprising as well as encouraging, for the 
company which is backing the project received messages 
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‘What she denne 


epends on what she eats 


F she eats a cold lunch brought from home, or buys a “red 
hot” and an ice cream cone at a nearby stand... you'll 
soon see the difference in her school work. The truth is that 
proper nourishment is needed to stimulate growing minds. 
Without the aid of good food the educator is working against 


impossible odds. 


The function of the School Cafeteria is 
two-fold: To serve good food in whole. 
some surroundings; and to guide, gently 
and surely, adolescent tastes in food. 
Food habits can be made in these forma- 
tive years chat are essential to mental and 
physical growth, and assure a proper 
health foundation for the years beyond 
school age. For these reasons every 
school needs a cafeteria! 
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ALBERT PICK & COMPANY x 


208-2724 W. RANDOLPH STREET, CHICAGO, ILL 


Van Cafeterias have a recognized place 
in education. They are serving so efhi- 
ciently and economically in schools of 
every size and type that they have 
established precedents in the school 
field. Van Cafeteria Equipment is de- 
signed for efficiency under the severest 
use and abuse. It meets every budget, 
and by its extraordinary durability it 
reaffirms its economy year after year 
after year. 


H COMPANtIEs 


L. BARTH & CO., we 


32 COOPER SQUARE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 






THE JOHN VAN RANGE CO., CINCINNATI ‘OHIO, Manufacturing Division 
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Back of Van eo a 
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tative engineering or- 
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—leading de signers of 
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discuss any phase of 
this subject, without 
obligation. A catalo 
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from all over the country requesting that these courses 
be made a part of the regular broadcasting programs. 
It was found that on short notice radios were installed 
in schools, and from many rural districts came letters of 
appreciation and the urge to continue the lessons. 

It is hoped that by this means children in the rural 
communities who have little opportunity to study music 
will be aided in developing an appreciation for music and 
thus be encouraged to make a study of it. 


California Principals Hold Meeting 
at Long Beach, April 2-6 


The first convention of high-school principals of Cali- 
fornia to be held under the guidance of the recently re- 
organized State Department of Education convened at 
Long Beach, April 2-6, under the direction of William 
John Cooper, chief of the Department of Education for 
the state of California. 

Indicative of the new order of things, the program 
showed that henceforth education in California is to ad- 
vance as a single unit, with a general staff, deploying 
the various departments of the state educational organi- 
zation in a campaign whose objective is the educating of 
all the children of all the people of the state to the limit 
of their possibilities. 

Representatives from thirty-six junior colleges and 
state teachers colleges, 133 junior high schools, and 461 
senior high schools, a total of more than 1,200 educators, 
attended the five-day session. The program covered sec- 
ondary-school activities in three hundred and twenty ses- 
sions, of which four were general sessions. 


Cuba Plans to Instruct Backward 
Children 


The department of public instruction of Cuba has ap- 
pointed a commission to organize a plan of instruction for 
backward children who are attending regular public 
schools, according to the Bureau of Education. The bu- 
reau stated orally that the commission will also take steps 
toward the providing of special training for teachers of 
backward children. 


Physical Education Program 
of Minneapolis Meeting 


Physical education and citizenship will be the keynote 
of the meeting of the Department of School Health and 
Physical Education of the National Education Associa- 
tion at the Minneapolis convention, July 1-6, according 
to the program prepared by James E. Rogers, director 
of the National Physical Education Service, New York 
City, and president of the department. 

The opening session of the department will be held 
Tuesday afternoon, July 3, and the initial address will 
be given by Mr. Rogers. The program will also include 


the following addresses: “A School Physical Education 





and Health Program in a Minnesota Community,” by 
Ferdinand J. Lipovetz, director of physical education and 
health, Crookston, Minn.; “The Administration of the 
Boy’s Athletic Program in the Physical Education De- 
partment of Detroit Schools,” by L. M. Post, director of 
health education, Detroit; “Health Trends in Secondary 
Schools,” by Ethel Perrin, American Child Health Asso- 
ciation, New York City; and “The Place of the Nurse in 
a School Health Program,” by Cora T. Helgerson, super- 
visor of school nurses, Minneapolis. A summary of the 
meeting will be given by Florence Alden, director of 
physical education for women, University of Oregon, and 
secretary of the department. 

The Thursday afternoon session, July 5, will be devoted 
to a discussion of the physical education training pro- 
gram and the report of the committee charged with the 
responsibility of finding the best executive technique for 
bringing adequate physical education to the children in 
the classroom. The annual business meeting will conclude 
the meeting. 


Columbia University Absorbs 
St. Stephen’s College 


St. Stephen’s College, Annandale-on-Hudson, N. Y., was 
absorbed into Columbia University on April 19, according 
to a recent announcement by the board of trustees of 
Columbia University. St. Stephen’s will be a unit of 
the university on a parity with Columbia and Barnard 
Colleges. The institution is located ninety miles from 
Morningside Heights and is the only instance in this 
country of an incorporation of a college into a university 
at such a distance. 

Under the incorporation the number of students in St. 
Stephen’s College will be limited to 250 and an exception- 
ally high standard will be maintained. All upper class 
members will be exempt from attending classes and may 
go as far and as fast as they desire under the individual 
guidance of competent tutor-professors. The athletic pro- 
gram and activities will be subordinated to intellectual 
achievement and student costs will be reduced to the low- 
est cost consonant with efficiency. 

Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, president of Columbia 
University, becomes president of St. Stephen’s College, 
but the actual administration at Annandale will remain 
under the direction of Dr. Bernard Iddings Bell, who has 
directed St. Stephen’s since its reorganization nine years 
ago. He will become warden of the college and dean of 
the faculty. 


States Support Education for All 


Dr. George D. Strayer, director, Institute of Educa- 
tional Research, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
recently issued a statement in which he said that a funda- 
mental principle of educational administration is that 
which proposes that an acceptable minimum program of 
education shall be provided for all children of the state 
at a uniform effort throughout the state in terms of 
the burden of taxation. More progress has been made 
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What “Twin-Discs’’ Mean to You 


OU know that a good Floor Machine will scrub 

and polish your floors better and cheaper than they 
could be done by hand. But do you know why the 
Lincoln ‘“Twin-Disc”’ is faster and more thorough than The Lincoln 
the ordinary type of Floor Machine? 










Twin Disc 
Twin-Discs More Thorough Floor Machine 
The Lincoln has two discs which revolve towards the Polish 
center and keep suds and wax under the brushes. This as See 
feature is important for it saves time and makes for Scrubs and does 


far greater speed and efficiency. 


Light Sanding 
Other Features 


Other noteworthy features are: A new water tank, 
adjustable handle (to get under furniture, etc.) , power- 
ful, silent motor, pleasing light gray Lacquer Finish, 
Five Year Guarantee. 


Free Trial Offer 


You may try the Lincoln Twin-Disc without obligation, 
for five days. It will sell itself when you see what it 
can do on your own floors. Write us for Full Details. 
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during the past year in carrying this principle into 
effect than in any previous decade. 

The Educational Finance Inquiry Commission has been 
conducting researches in the field of state support, and 
the reports of this commission indicate that within a 
period of the next ten years a most significant develop- 
ment in the state support of education will have been 
carried forward in a number of states. 

An example of the progress and sincerity of the states 
in their efforts to provide adequate educational facilities 
is shown in a measure passed by the Florida legislature, 
which provides that an annual investigation of the or- 
ganization, administration, financial condition, and gen- 
eral efficiency of the educational system be made by a 
staff of recognized experts from outside the state of 
Florida, who are trained in educational survey work, 
and that a report be made to the legislature, which shall 
include recommendations for the improvement of the edu- 
cational system of the state. 


Establish Latin Literature Chairs 
in Three Universities 


Chairs ef Spanish-American literature have been estab- 
lished in three universities of the United States, and cour- 
ses in Latin-American literature have recently been in- 
troduced in a number of colleges in connection with the 
study of the Spanish language, it has just been stated by 
the Bureau of Education. 

A chair of Spanish-American literature has been estab- 
lished in Yale University. In the graduate school two 
full-year courses are given; namely, “A General Survey 
of Spanish-American Literature” and “A Seminary Course 
in Spanish and Spanish-American Lyric Poetry,” and two 
in the undergraduate schools, “The Modern Novel in Span- 
ish-America,” and “Spanish-American Literature.” Ex- 
cept in the course in Spanish literature, the instruction 
is given from the Spanish-American point of view, using 
materials dealing with Spanish-America. 

In two other universities similar courses have recently 
been developed—a chair of Latin-American literature in 
the University of Texas and a chair of Spanish-American 
literature in Stanford University. Courses in Latin-Amer- 
ican literature have recently been introduced in connec- 
tion with the study of Spanish in a number of colleges. 





Dr. Judd Testifies Favoring a 
Department of Education 


A national system of inquiry into the requirements of 
both the elementary and higher educational institutions 
of the country is needed to provide proper standards in 
studies and methods of instruction, said Dr. Charles H. 
Judd, Director of the School of Education, University 
of Chicago, testifying in favor of a bill by Representative 
Reed of Dunkirk, N. Y. to create a Department of Edu- 
cation, at a recent hearing before the House Committee 
on Education. 


Dr. Judd said that he represented the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, and that 
this association, together with the Northwestern Asso- 
ciation, the New England Association, the Association of 
Southern States, and the Middle States and Maryland 
Association, were in favor of the measure. 

“A complete change has been going on in both elemen- 
tary and higher education,” said Dr. Judd. “In many 
places they have only six grades in the so-called grade 
schools, instead of the customary eight grades. Also 
there have appeared junior colleges and junior high 
schools. The needs of the pupils in these institutions 
have changed and the needs of the institutions themselves 
have also changed,” he said. “There have been many 
conferences on this subject by state and city educators 
but there is a need of national study of these problems.” 

A systemization is what is required, Dr. Judd declared, 
adding that a Department of Education, with a Secretary 
in close touch with the President, would be the best solu- 
tion. It has been impossible for the Bureau of Educa- 
tion to carry on the proper investigations because of lack 
of funds, he declared. When this research is made it 
will be used by all the schools of the nation, including 
the parcchial schools. 

The policies of the public schools are determined more 
by the different boards of education than by the parents of 
the pupils, he told the Committee. Attention is now be- 
ing given to the individual child and technical experts 
are needed to ascertain the requirements of these children. 
There should be some other kind of training for children 
who do not progress in academic subjects, he declared. 





College Attendance Shows Rapid 
Gains Since 1890 


Attendance at colleges and universities has continued 
to gather momentum the past few decades until the in- 
crease for several years has amounted to more than 
50,000 students a year, and the total attendance is 850,000, 
as compared with approximately 120,000 in 1890, it was 
announced by the Bureau of Education on April 24. 

The bureau gives three principal causes for these in- 
creases; increased prosperity, variety of appeal in courses, 
and the growth and improvement of high schools. 

This generation has witnessed the oncoming of a great 
flood-tide of higher education. Figures compiled by the 
bureau show that the result has been that to-day there 
are six times as many students in colleges and universities 
as there were thirty years ago. 

The rate of this increase can be measured by decades. 
Between 1890 and 1900 there were 4,600 more students 
each year than the year before. Between 1900 and 1910 
each year saw an increase of nearly twice as many or 
9,900 each twelve-month. During the next decade the an- 
nual increase more than doubled and amounted to 19,600 
a year. Finally, during the past few years the increase 
has amounted to more than 50,000 a year. The totals 
of attendance in 1890 were around 120,000. Now they 
are approximately 850,000. 

The rate of annual increases is now abating. There are 
still increases in numbers each year but the percentage 
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featuring: Automatic Stream Control Valve 
and Sanitary Angle Jet Bubbler 


These two “EBCO” developments insure economy of water, ab- 
solute sanitation and greater drinking convenience. The Auto- 
matic regulating valve is the most outstanding improvement in 
years as it maintains a constant height of stream without waste 
of water. It prevents the objectionable spurting caused by heavy 
line pressure—it provides a smooth flowing, constant height stream 
that is easy to drink from. “EBCO” installations are found in 
many of the noteworthy schools of the nation. Full particulars 
regarding styles, installations, etc., will be furnished on request 
without the slightest obligation. 


“EBCO” Steel enclosures include attractive designs for 
shower rooms, dressing rooms and toilets. They are con- 
structed of best quality furniture steel, full cold rolled, 
annealed and patent leveled—with sufficient copper per- 
centage to make it rust resisting. “EBCO” Steel en- 
closures are dust, fire and vermin proof. The door hinges 
are Aluminum bronze encased, roller bearing gravity type. 
Bumpers, pulls and latch bolts are nickel plated brass. 
The finish is high grade enamel, baked-on. Standard 
Color Sage Green, or other colors on order. “EBCO” 
enclosures save their cost many times and are found in 
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“EBCO” Installation, Roosevelt High School, 
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of gain over the year before is not as high as it was. 
In 1924, for example, the attendance in colleges and uni- 
versities was twenty-one per cent greater than it was 
in 1922. In 1926 this percentage of increase over 1924 
was but 15.5. Thus the level of attendance maintains it- 
self and increases but the tide does not accelerate itself 
quite so rapidly. 


Plan National Collection of 
American Folk-Songs 


Plans for a national collection of American folk-songs, 
through co-operation of citizens, were announced by the 
Chief of the Music Division, Library of Congress, Carl 
Engel, in a statement April 20. 

Mr. Engel said that $1,000, one-fifth of the amount 
required for one year of the five-year task, already has 
been contributed. He expressed the hope that additional 
gifts soon would enable systematic organization of what, 
he said, should prove one of the Library’s most important 
collections. 

There is a pressing need for the formation of a great 
national collection of American folk-songs. The logical 
place for such a collection is the national library of the 
United States, the Library of Congress in Washington. 
This collection should embody the soul of our people; it 
should comprise all the poems and melodies that have 
sprung from our soil and have been handed down, often 
with manifold changes, from generation to generation as 
a precious possession of our folk. 

Countless individuals, numerous walks of life, several 
races, have contributed to this treasure of songs and bal- 
lads. It is richer than that of any other country. Too 
much of it has remained scattered or unrecorded. The 
time has come when the preservation of this valuable 
old material is threatened by the spread of the popular 
music of the hour. 


Advocate Athletics for Naturally 
Qualified Students 


Directors of professional training courses in physical 
education should allow naturally qualified students to 
take minor work in a specialized athletic field, “for the 
reason that many of them will go out into the field and 
teach and coach whether they are allowed this training 
or not,” Dr. J. W. Wilce, of Ohio State University, said 
in a statement just made public by the Bureau of Edu- 
cation. 

The demand for coaches in athletics exceeds the out- 
put of training institutions, Dr. Wilce stated, with the re- 
sult that a great many young men are employed to coach 
high schools in football or basket ball with little or no 
training in broader physical education. 

There has been a tremendous development in the com- 
petitive phase of athletics. “Athletics are like dynamite. 
They can blast out riches or destroy castles.” They have 
created a practical condition of affairs in the country 
which is far from meeting the ideal. The average person 
does not stop to separate interscholastic competition and 


“gym.” The practical demand in most communities, be- 
yond the larger cities, has been for a coach, who in the 
minds of his community is the man who has charge of 
the physical life of the students. The practical situation 
is that a great many boys are employed to coach high 
schools in football or basket ball with very little, if any, 
training in broader physical education or “dynamite hand- 
ling.” 

Wherever a school has specialized in training coaches, 
its output has been quickly absorbed. Because of the 
great demand for “coaches,” coaching forums, seminars, 
and coaching schools of two to ten days, two weeks, 
three weeks, six weeks, have sprung up all over the coun- 
try. These are for coaches, not for physical educators 
in the broader sense, and they meet a practical and 
popular demand. 





Make Cruise Plans of University 
Naval Training Units 


Arrangements for the annual cruise of the Naval Re- 
serve Officers’ Training Corps units in the universities 
of the East and West have been completed by the De- 
partment of the Navy. according to an announcement 
by the Department, April 24. 

The students from Yale, Harvard, Georgia Tech, and 
Northwestern will cruise for a period of two weeks on 
board the battleship U. S. S. Wyoming, during which 
period they wili visit Halifax, Nova Scotia. 

The students from the universities of California and 
Washington will cruise for a like period on board the 
battleship U. S. S. Pennsylvania, visiting San Francisco 
and San Pedro. Some of the students from the R. O. T. C. 
unit of the University of California are to be on board 
the new aircraft carrier U. S. S. Lexington to act as 
engineering observers during the Acceptance Trial Cruise 
of that vessel. 

Nine sophomores from the Harvard University Unit 
of the R. O. T. C. Unit recently were on board the newly 
modernized battleship U. S. S. Utah during the trial 
runs made by that vessel for the Navy Department Board 
of Inspection and Survey. 

The various R. O. T. C. Units are now completing the 
second year of their work. 





States Provide Home Economics 
Courses for Boys 


Instruction in phases of home economics for boys is 
being offered by the schools of numerous cities, according 
to the Bureau of Education. The venture is not a new 
one but during the last two years the feeling among 
educators and the laity that boys need instruction in prin- 
ciples underlying a successful home life, has grown. 

The universal interest in health, keeping fit, longevity, 
efficient living, and fine citizenship, has superseded the 
false notion held by some people that home economics 
instruction for boys “will develop them into cooks and 
seamstresses.” 
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ENTRANCE DOORS TO PUBLIC BUILDINGS, 
room doors opening against brick reveals, ete., require 
the protection this device affords. 

The curved spring arms furnish a shock absorb- 
ing action when the door is opened, relieving the strain 
on the hinges. A serious factor where chains or other 
means are used to hold the doors. 

MADE IN TWO STYLES. 

NO. 38 ONLY HOLDS THE DOOR OPEN WHEN 
A THUMB-PIECE “E” IS TURNED. 

No. 39 HOLDS THE DOOR OPEN AUTOMATICAL- 
LY. It has a wedge shaped stationary block that en- 
gages spring arms “B” when the door is pushed open. It 
is released by a slight pull. 


Circular upon request 
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An Effective 
Chair Tip 


OU need not tolerate noisy 

chairs. Chair noises can be 
ended positively and economically 
with CLINCHER CUSHION 
CHAIR TIPS. 


A cushion of real live rubber, and 
a case-hardened steel cap that can- 
not pull or work out. 


Saves floors, chairs and nerves. 


TRY THEM AT OUR EXPENSE. 
SEND FOR SAMPLES TODAY. 


CLINCHER CUSHION 
CHAIR TIP CO 
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FULLERTON CALIFORNIA 
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It is now recognized that boys are called upon daily 
to select food either at home, in the school, or in the 
restaurants, often to buy clothing, and later in their lives 
to build, purchase, or rent a home and to become co- 
partners in the rearing of a family. 

It is also recognized that some phases of home-eco- 
nomics education are needed for boys to become intelli- 
gent consumers of “economic goods” and sympathetic 
participators in home and family life. 

The home-economics survey made by the bureau shows 
that in all the states save six home-economics instruction 
is offered to boys, and that the total enrollment of boys 
in home-economics courses is 7,017. This enrollment is 
distributed among the four types of high school, but the 
larger proportion is found in the junior and regular high 
schools. 


Use New Method to Enforce 
Attendance Laws 


An attempt to avoid giving court records to children, 
or the imposition of fines upon parents, for violation of 
school-attendance laws, is being made in Baltimore through 
a special court, the Bureau of Education has just stated. 

A “school court,” meeting once a week, handles attend- 
ance cases in which there is no recommendation for ac- 
tual commitment to an institution. The bureau says 
that the plan has been approved by judges of the juvenile 
court and has proved so successful that fewer than two 
per cent of the cases heard require subsequent attention 
of the judges. 


Rural Teachers Are Most Poorly 
Trained Group 


Of the rural and city white teachers of Alabama in 1925, 
seventy-nine per cent were high-school graduates and 
thirty-one per cent were normal-school or college gradu- 
ates, according to a recent announcement by the Bureau 
of Education. From 1919 to 1925 the percentage of 
teachers employed in rural and village schools who were 
graduates of teacher-training schools increased from eight 
per cent to twenty-four per cent. Fifteen per cent of the 
rural teachers and one-fourth of one per cent of the city 
teachers in Michigan in 1924 had not received academic 
training equivalent to high-school graduation; eighty-nine 
per cent and nine per cent in the rural and city schools, 
respectively, had less than the two years of professional 
preparation considered essential for elementary-school 
teachers. 

The educational preparation of the elementary-school 
teachers in Utah, omitting the five city districts in 1926, is 
thus summarized: Fewer than one-half of the teachers 
in one-teacher schools and slightly more than one-half of 
those in three-teacher schools have had the two years of 
professional training which is considered the standard 
amount of preparation for elementary-school teachers. 
Twenty-eight per cent of all the teachers reported fail 
to reach this goal. Seven and six-tenths per cent were 
reported as having no professional training, 1.5 per cent 


had less than one year, and 18.6 per cent had between one 
and two-years. As is usually the case, the rural teachers 
in one-teacher schools are the most poorly trained group 
of teachers in the state. 


Faculty Increases Fall Behind 
Enrollment Rates 


Increases in the number of faculty members in insti- 
tutions of higher education have not kept pace with 
increases in the number of students, the Bureau of Edu- 
cation has just stated. The ratio of students to pro- 
fessors and instructors in 1926 was 13.2, as compared with 
12.9 in 1924 and 12.4 in 1922, the bureau says. 

The total number of professors and instructors in 
975 institutions reporting to the bureau in 1926 was 62,- 
224, of which number 48,649 were men and 13,575 were 
women. The total number of students enrolled in the 
institutions, according to the bureau, was 822,895, of 
which number 509,732 were men and 313,163 were women. 
Universities and colleges conferred 41,106 baccalaureate 
degrees upon men and 30,423 upon women during the 
school year 1925-26. 





Rapid Advance Shown in Educational 
Qualification of Teachers 


Educational qualifications of teachers have advanced “at 
a remarkable pace,” the Bureau of Education stated on 
April 10. However, the bureau says, states need to provide 
opportunities for further professional training “of the 
thousands of teachers now in service who fall below the 
accepted standard of educational preparation.” 

Turnover in the teaching profession is also cited as 
a need for the establishment of such facilities. Accord- 
ing to the bureau, it has been estimated that sixteen per 
cent of the elementary- and high-school teachers leave 
the profession each year. 

Laymen are joining with educators in appreciating the 
need for an increase in the prospective teachers’ scho- 
lastic preparation and for an understanding of the scienti- 
fic principles underlying classroom management and the 
art of teaching. Objective measures of such scholastic 
preparation are the amount of high-school work and nor- 
mal-school preparation teachers have had. 





Building Programs for Normal 
Schools Show Expansion 


The percentage of increase in expenditures for land 
and buildings for teacher-preparing institutions in recent 
years has exceeded the percentage of increase in the en- 
rollment in normal-school courses, according to a state- 
ment issued on April 5 by the Bureau of Education. 

Teacher-preparing institutions have increased consid- 
erably the amount of money expended each succeeding 
year to enlarge their facilities to meet more adequately the 
demands made upon them. The total amount expended 
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by teachers colleges and normal schools for additional 
land and buildings in 1924 was $8,814,613; in 1922 it was 
$5,962,885; in 1920, $3,818,220. Such expenditures in 
1922 were fifty-six per cent greater than in 1920, forty- 
eight per cent greater in 1924 than in 1922, and 131 per 
cent greater in 1924 than in 1920. 

The percentage of increase in expenditures for addi- 
tional land and buildings during these years is greater 
than the percentage of increase in the number of stu- 
dents enrolled in the normal-school course. The enroll- 
ment in 1922 was forty-four per cent greater than in 
1920, twenty-six per cent greater in 1924 than in 1922, 
and eighty-one per cent greater in 1924 than in 1920. 

Strong belief in a dormitory system by which the social 
life of the woman student especially can be more effec- 
tively directed and her social standards shaped is evi- 
dent in the provisions for dormitories reported among 
the new buildings under construction. 


Additional Facilities Required for 
Teacher Preparation 


The average number of years of service to be expected 
from teachers varies from state to state, according to the 
Bureau of Education. Rural-school teachers and high- 
school teachers average less experience than elementary- 
school teachers in cities, and a comparison of the data 
for different years in the states of Connecticut, Missis- 
sippi, Missouri, and New York shows little change during 
these years in the average number of years of experience 
for each teacher. 

The teacher’s brief tenure in the same position further 
limits the effectiveness of his work. It is estimated that 
sixteen per cent of the elementary- and high-school teach- 
ers leave the profession each year. To replace this loss 
requires approximately 126,000 teachers, or three times as 
many as the number of students graduated in 1924 from 
the normal training courses of all the teachers colleges 
and normal schools in the United States. 

In addition to the teachers needed for annual replace- 
ments the rapid growth in elementary- and high-school 
enrollments within recent years has made heavy demands 
for additional teachers. To meet this need alone, using 
the average increase in number of elementary- and high- 
school teachers for the past four-year period, requires 
22,335 new teachers, or more than one-half as many as 
were graduated from all the teachers colleges and normal 
schools in 1924. 


Denver School Offers Unique 
Educational Opportunities 


” 


“You can do it,” is the motto of the Denver Opportunity 
School, Denver, Colo., in which the pupils are taught any- 
thing they want to know. Whether, because of the psy- 
chological effect of the motto or merely through the de- 
termination of the pupils to learn, it was found that 
nearly all of the 9,500 pupils enrolled from September, 
1926, until June, 1927, did “do it.” 


Most of the pupils in the school are employed. This 
simplified matters to a certain extent, for most of them 
can state definitely in what line of work they are in- 
terested, and, being interested enough to want to study, 
they learn and succeed. The duty of the school is to pre- 
pare the pupil so that he may succeed. There is no age 
limit for enrollment, there are no entrance requirements, 
and no time is specified for the completion of a course. 
This does away with the time limit of learning, and al- 
lews the pupil to learn according to the capacity of his 
mind for absorbing new facts. 

The aims of the school are: To provide the funda- 
mentals of an education for persons who have been de- 
prived of school advantages in youth; to provide working 
knowledge of the many trades and industries; to offer op- 
portunities to men and women already in mechanical and 
industrial pursuits who have the ambition to become more 
efficient workers; to give another chance to boys and girls 
who, for various reasons, did not fit well into the public 
schools; and to give to the foreign born an opportunity 
to learn English and to prepare themselves for naturaliza- 
tion and citizenship. 

Teachers in the institution are selected with great care. 
They are chosen not only for their ability as teachers, 
but for their character, their sympathy with this manner 
of teaching, and their experience. Both day and night 
classes are held. 

The cost of operating this school during 1925-26 was 
$168,478.88, and the cost per pupil for 1,573 pupils on a 
five-hour basis was $107.11, while the cost per pupil reci- 
tation hour was $0.113. 





Urges Co-operative Effort in 
College Extension Work 


Co-operative effort by the colleges and universities in 
each state, to meet the possibilities of extension work, is 
suggested by the specialist in adult education for the 
Bureau of Education, L. R. Alderman. 

State organizations, Mr. Alderman says, might mobilize 
teaching talent so that it might be applied where most 
needed. He points to university extension as being 
“among the foremost agencies that give promise in the 
education of adults.” While colleges and _ universities 
usually endeavor to duplicate their residence work 
through extension methods, and give credit toward a de- 
gree for such work, there is also a tendency to offer any 
educational service for which there is a demand and for 
which they are equipped, he states. 

The American people have more leisure than ever be- 
fore. This leisure is the fruit of the organization of 
society and of labor-saving machinery. What is to be 
done with it is probably the most important question in 
America to-day. If the free time is spent by individuals 
in self-improvement and in learning how to co-operate 
with others, civilization will improve and democracy will 
be strengthened. To the degree that leisure is not well 
spent individuals and civilization will decline, as they did 
in former periods of history when leisure was spent in 
self-indulgence. 
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Ouniet is needed 


In every school... 





And the surest 


way of obtaining quiet is by 
applying Acousti-Celotex to ceilings 


UIET has always been recog 
nized as a necessary factor in 
: the efficiency of any school. 


For quiet helps your students to 
concentrate to do better school 
work. It relaxes their nerves, con- 
serves their energy and keeps them 
more cheerful. 


However, you cannot obtain quiet 
simply by cautioning everyone not 
to make a noise. Your experience 
tells you that this method is ineffec- 
tive. 


Make sure of having quiet by apply- 
ing Acousti-Celotex to _ ceilings. 
School authorities everywhere have 
discovered that Acousti-Celotex 
swallows-up all kinds of disturbing 
noises. And it reduces echoes and 
reverberations in school auditoriums. 


Acousti-Celotex, type BB, has a 
sound-absorbing efficiency of 70%— 
the highest of any material on the 
market. Small openings, drilled 


deep into the tiles, act as tiny 
tubes in carrying sounds to 
the noise-absorbing fibres in- 
side. 


Because of these deep open- 
ings, paint applied to the sur- 
face does not interfere with 
the sound-absorbing _ prop- 
erties of Acousti-Celotex. So 
you can paint your ceilings 
white, for indirect light re- 
flection, or in_ attractive 
colors and designs. 


Acousti-Celotex also is sani- 
tary and easy to keep clean. 
And since it comes in single 
complete units it is easily in- 
stalled in any building, new 
or old. 


The Celotex Company will be 


glad to tell you more about the 
color effects you can obtain with 
Acousti-Celotex. 
And you will be pleasantly sur- 


Pre-decorated 


prised at how little it costs. 
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In. this classroom students are enabled to 
concentrate because Acousti-Celotex keeps 
the room free from disturbing noises. L. C. 
Humes High School, Memphis, Tenn. Pfeil 
and Awsumb, Architects; Ryan Sales Com- 
pany, Acousti-Celotex Contractor. 


THE CELOTEX CoMPANY, Chicago, III. 


Mills: New Orleans, Louisiana 
Branch Sales Offices in many principal cities 
(See telephone books for addresses) 


In Canada— 
Alexander Murray & Co. Ltd., Montreal 


Acousti-CELoTEx 





FOR LESS NOISE-- BETTER HEARING 
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Pror. C. A. ARGINBRIGHT, for the past fourteen years 
superintendent of schools, Allen County, Ohio, has been 
appointed superintendent of schools, Harding County, 
Ohio, succeeding Pror. H. A. HANNA, who resigned to 
become superintendent of schools, Morrow County, Ohio. 


ELMER J. KNIGHT, formerly superintendent of schools, 
Lamar, Colo., was recently elected superintendent of 
schools, Littleton, Colo., succeeding R. B. HOLLINGSHEAD. 


J. S. CARLISLE, who has served as superintendent of 
schools, McKinley, Texas, for the past thirteen years, was 
recently re-elected to that position for another one-year 
term. 


MILON L. BROWN recently resigned as superintendent 
of schools, Meadville, Pa. 


A. D. Zook, who has served as superintendent of 
schools, Wellington, Kan., for the past five years, was 
recently re-elected to that position. 


RAYMOND E. Cook, formerly principal of the Lincoln 
High School, Tacoma, Wash., was recently elected super- 
intendent of Schools, Everett, Wash. 


Ropert L. IRWIN, superintendent of schools, Steuben- 
ville, Ohio, has been elected chairman of the Ohio Valley 
Superintendents’ Association. 


HERBERT KITTREDGE, who had served as principal of 
Westfield High School, Westfield, Mass., for the past thir- 
ty-nine years, died recently. 


A. E. MARKWALDER, superintendent of schools, Stroms- 
burg, Nebr., died recently. 


Pror. F. E. STENGLE has been appointed principal of 
the Hummelstown High School, Hummelstown, Pa., suc- 
ceeding B. M. LIGHT, resigned. 


FRANK L. STEELE recently resigned as principal of the 
American Falls High School, American Falls, Idaho. 


Rev. Dr. WALTER B. GREENWAY was recently appointed 
president of Beaver College, Jenkintown, Pa. 


Dr. CURTIS WILLIFORD REESE was recently elected presi- 
dent of Lombard College, Galesburg, IIl., succeeding the 
late Dr. JOSEPH MAyYo TILDEN. 

WALTER BERRY, principal of the Northwood school, 
Northwood, Wash., died recently. 


W. H. LEMMEL, superintendent of schools, Caruthers, 
Mo., was recently elected president of the Missouri State 
School Administrative Association. 


Dr. JAMES P. MCBAINE, dean of the law school, Uni- 
versity of Missouri, recently tendered his resignation. 
J. H. MILLer, formerly principal of the Ryderwood 


High School, Ryderwood, Wash., was recently named su- 
perintendent of schools of that place. 


J. W. FOREMAN, superintendent of schools, Goshen, Ind., 
has been elected president of the Indiana Town and City 
Superintendents’ Association. 


M. B. TRAVIS, superintendent of schools, Iron Mountain, 
Mich., was recently re-elected to that postion for another 
two-year term. 


C. W. KLINE, who has served as superintendent of 
schools, East Waterloo, Iowa, for the past five years, was 
recently re-elected to that position for another one-year 
term. 


ARTHUR JEROME BOYNTON, professor of economics at 
the University of Kansas, died recently at the age of 
fifty-seven. 


S. M. ANDREWS was recently elected president of the 
Colorado Education Association, succeeding C. E. BROWN, 
superintendent of schools, Greeley, Colo. 


NETTIE S. SIMPSON, supervising principal of the Bev- 
erly Public Schools, Beverly, N. J., for the past two 
years, has tendered her resignation. 


W. L. STEPHENS, who has served as superintendent of 
schools, Long Beach, Calif., for the past sixteen years, 
was recently re-elected for another four-year term. 


R. H. RUHNKE, formerly principal of the Kagel school, 
Milwaukee, Wis., has recently been appointed assistant 
superintendent of schools, Milwaukee. 


GLENN C. Wycorr recently resigned as superintendent 
of schools, Galena, Kan. 


W. E. DARDEN, formerly principal of the Waco High 
School, has recently resigned as president of the Waco 
public school board. 


E. J. CHESKY was recently elected superintendent of 
schools, Herington, Kan. 


L. H. MUuURLIN, president of De Pauw University, has 
tendered his resignation due to ill health. 


J. G. UMSTATTD was recently elected superintendent of 
schools, Beckley, W. Va., succeeding G. H. COLEBANK, 


resigned. 


W. B. Morris was recently named superintendent of 
schools, Morris County, Ga. 


HERBERT D. BIXBY, assistant superintendent of schools, 
Cleveland, was recently appointed headmaster of the 
Utica Country Day School, New Hartford, N. Y. 


R. W. Harris, principal of the Algonac High School, 
Algonac, Mich., has recently resigned. 


Dr. G. F. WINFIELD, president of Lon Morris Col- 
lege, Jacksonville, Texas, has tendered his resignation and 
will become president of Whitworth College, Brookhaven, 
Miss. 
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| ENGAGE SCHOOL NURSES, 
| PHYSICIANS, DENTISTS NOW 
| Aznoe’s Available List Includes: 


SCHOOL NURSES 


(A)—RN, age 31, one year Red Cross, three years 
nurse in excellent school system, five years Com- 
munity Clinic and welfare work, desires opening 

ese, Northwest. Has Normal training. Asks 

00. 


(B)—Public Health, Social Service, Infant Welfare 
and School Nurse, age 40, desires change. Will 
accept $2400. Unusual executive. 


(C)—Public Health and College nurse, middle aged, 
— Public Health work far Northwest. Asks 
50. 


SCHOOL PHYSICIANS 


(A)—Woman MD, age 40, post-graduate work in 
Physical Education and Hygiene, experienced 
Resident College physician, available for appoint- 
ment as Medical Advisor at $3500 and mainte- 
nance. Licensed Connecticut, South Carolina. 
Prefers Northeast or Middle Atlantic States. 


SCHOOL DENTIST 
(A)—DDS Marquette, age 27, American, Protestant, 


four years experience, desires Public School posi- 
tion. Licensed Illinois. 





No. 1836 


CENTRAL REGISTRY for NURSES 
30 North Michigan Avenue CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 



































Standard-ized Band Uniforms 


are an 


Investment 


not an 


expense 


Even if you have an entirely 
new band next year you 
wouldn’t have to buy new 
uniforms if you bought 
Standard-ized Cape Uni- 
forms this year. They’re 
easily interchangeable. 





Made in any combination of 
colors with cap to match. 


Send for samples, stating class 
colors 


, v 
Spain 


STANDARD APPAREL CO. 


Manufacturers 
1227 Prospect Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 
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Don’t Handicap 
Pupils with Poor 
Shade Equipment 


Sena proper shade equipment for 
the schoolroom is just another of those 
important details apt to be overlooked. 
Yet foremost authorities agree that no 
other equipment adds so much to the 
pupils’ comfort and efficiency as quiet, 
smoothly working shade rollers that 
carry durable, carefully finished 
shade cloths. 


Make sure your shade equipment is 
made by Stewart Hartshorn. For 
sixty-eight years Hartshorn Shade 
Rollers have won a national repu- 
tation for durable service in school- 
rooms, office buildings, public in- 
stitutions — wherever hard usage 
demands shade rollers and shade 
cloths of perfect workmanship 
and quality. 





This shows Hartshorn 
Double Bracket No. 87, 
designed to permit proper 
regulation of light and 
air, With Hartshorn 
Shade Cloths, these roll- 
ers are ideally suited for 
classroom use. 


STEWART HARTSHORN CO. 
250 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Established 1860 


SHADE ROLLERS AND | 
WINDOW SHADE CLOTH 


A SHADE IS ONLY AS GOOD AS ITS ROLLER 
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CLIFFORD WALCOTT was recently appointed principal of 
the Mason High School, Mason, Mich., succeeding DONALD 
A. Murray, who has been promoted to the position of su- 
perintendent of schools. 


J. B. HEFFELFINGER has been re-elected superintendent 
of schools, Newton, Kan. 


CLARENCE E. TOOLg, superintendent of schools, Leighton, 
Pa., has been appointed superintendent of schools, Potts- 
ville, Pa., succeeding G. HAROLD WEISS, who resigned to 
become superintendent of schools, Chester, Pa. 


EuGENE B. BUTLER recently resigned as director of 
elementary- and high-school inspection in the Indiana 
State Department of Education. 


E. L. HARMS was recently re-elected principal of the 
Wellington Senior High School, Wellington, Kan. 


ORVILLE C. PRATT, superintendent of schools, Spokane, 
Wash., was recently re-elected to that position for an- 
other three-year term. 


A. M. DARNELL recently resigned as principal of the 
Topeka High School, Topeka, Kan. 


P. H. KIMBALL, superintendent of schools, Brunswick, 
Me., has been appointed principal of the Maine State 
Normal School, Machias. 


S. T. NEVELN, superintendent of schools, Austin, Minn., 
was recently re-elected for a three-year term. 


Homer J. WIGHTMAN, superintendent of schools, Nyack, 
N. Y., has recently tendered his resignation and will be 
succeeded in the fall by ALFRED C. HAMILTON, superin- 
tendent of schools, Seneca Falls, N. Y. 


Dr. EARL E. HARPER was inaugurated as president of 
Evansville College, Evansville, Ind., on March 22. 


Dr. FRANK J. GOODNOW, president of Johns Hopkins 
University, has resigned, his resignation to take effect not 
later than January 1, 1929. 


F. A. JENSEN, superintendent of schools, Rockford, II1., 
has been re-elected for another one-year term. 


C. H. OMAN, who has served as superintendent of 
schools, Garnet, Kan., for the past twenty-six years, was 
recently re-elected to that position for another two-year 
term. 


A. G. MILLER, who has been superintendent of schools, 
Waycross, Ga., for the past fifteen years, was recently 
re-elected to that position for another one-year term. 


ELMER L. KEITH, superintendent of schools, Algonac, 
Mich., has recently resigned. 


DONALD MACQUEEN, who was recently re-elected super- 
intendent of schools, El Dorado, Ark., for the eleventh 
consecutive term, has tendered his resignation. 


Mrs. E. M. Kay, principal of the Martinsdale school, 
Martinsdale, Mont., recently resigned. 


L. C. GEE, superintendent of schools, Greenville, Texas, 
for the past twenty-one years, was recently re-elected to 
that position for another one-year term. 


C. G. MANNING, who has been superintendent of city 
schools, Lewistown, Mont., for the past eight years, has 
been appointed superintendent both of the elementary and 
high schools of Lewistown. 


HERMAN VANDENBERG AMES, dean of the graduate 
school of the University of Pennsylvania for the past 
twenty-one years, recently resigned. 


S. Morris SMITH has been named president of Susque- 
hanna University, succeeding the late CHARLES T. AIKENS. 


R. G. VINSON, superintendent of schools, Summerville, 
Ga., was recently re-elected io that postion for another 
one-year term. 


Ross POTWIN was recently re-elected superintendent of 
schools, McPherson, Kan. 


ROBERT KOOPMAN, formerly superintendent of schools, 
Vicksburg, Mich., has been appointed principal of the 
Tappan Junior High School, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


B. M. LIGHT resigned as principal of the Hummels- 
town High School, Hummelstown, Pa., effective April 1. 


JAMES A. CHALMERS, head of the chemistry depart- 
ment of the Fitchburg High School, Fitchburg, Mass., 
has been appointed principal of the school, filling the 
vacancy caused by the death of CHARLES T. WoopWaArD. 


WILLIAM F. RASCHE has been appointed professor of 
vocational education at the University of Pittsburgh. 


Dr. PAUL W. Terry, professor of education, University 
of North Carolina, has accepted a similar position at the 
University of Alabama. 


D. C. CLARKE was recently re-elected superintendent 
of schools, Bonner Springs, Kan. 


AGNES HUSBAND, dean of women, University of Kan- 
sas, has been appointed chairman of the Press and Pub- 
lications Committee of the National Association of Deans 
of Women. 


R. C. HALL, superintendent of schools, Little Rock, 
Ark., was recently re-elected for a three-year term. 


W. F. WEBSTER, who has served as superintendert of 
schools, Minneapolis, Minn., for the past five years, re- 
cently refused another three-year term. He has been 
re-elected for a one-year term at the conclusion of which 
he will resign. 


C. M. REEVES was recently appointed superintendent of 
schools, Heber Springs, Ark., succeeding G. A. HUuLIN. 
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Laboratory Panel for Schools 


LABORATORY 
PANEL 


A complete panel 
designed especially 
for use in High 
Schools and Col- 
leges which have 
physical, chemical 
or electrical labora- 
tories and lecture 
rooms. 

The purpose of 
the panel is to en- 
able the instructors 
to obtain at will any 
desired voltage or 
kind of current re- 
quired to conduct 
demonstrations and 
experiments. 

Full particulars 
will be sent upon 
request. 















School Flush Phone 








Masters Annunciator 





_ Manufacturers of Signaling Systems for over 50 years 


THE HOLTZER-CABOT 
ELECTRIC COMPANY 


6161-65 So. State Street 


Boston, Mass. Chicago, Ill. 
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Toro Park Special with 30” Mower 


TORO Power Lawn Mowers 
for Schools and Colleges 


A complete line of power mowers to meet 
all grass-cutting requirements—their efficiency, 
reliability, economy and durability already 
proved by years of service under the exacting 
conditions of golf clubs, parks and cemeteries. 

For maintaining the campus, athletic fields, 
stadium, and general cutting, they greatly re- 
duce the number of men formerly necessary 
with hand lawn mowers. 


Among the well known educational institu- 
tions using TORO Grass Cutting Equipment 
are the following: 


University of Ohio 
University of Iowa 
University of Dartmouth 
Princeton University 
Yale Athletic Association 
Baylor School, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
University of Denver 
Montana State University 


Write for new catalog of Toro Power Lawn Mowers 
TORO MANUFACTURING CO. 
3042-3170 Snelling Ave. Minneapolis, Minn. 


Toro Standard Tractor 
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O. D. ADAMS, Oregon state supervisor of trade and 
industrial education, was recently elected state director 
of vocational education, succeeding E. E. ELLiorr. 


CHARLES M. EATON, superintendent of schools and 
principal of the Weston High School, Weston, Mass., has 
tendered his resignation, effective at the end of the 
calendar year. 


H. E. CHANDLER, superintendent of schools, Junction 
City, Kan., has tendered his resignation, effective August 
1. He will become assistant director of the summer school 
and head of the appointment bureau of the school of 
education, University of Kansas. 


W. A. FRANKS, superintendent of schools, Euclid, Ohio, 
was recently reappointed to that position for another 
three-year term. 


C. A. GIBBENS, superintendent of schools, Wayne county, 
Ohio, was recently re-elected to that position for a term of 
three years. 


Isaac P. RoBertTs, professor emeritus of agriculture in 
Cornell University and former dean of the College of 
Agriculture, died on March 17. 


CHARLES GROTHAUS, superintendent of schools, Belle 
Center, Ohio, was recently re-elected to that position for 
another two-year term. 


FRANK G. PICKELL, superintendent of schools, Mont- 
clair, N. J., was recently re-elected to that position for 
another two-year term. 


Dr. LEMUEL H. MURLIN recently resigned as president 
of De Pauw University, Greencastle, Ind. 


RICHARD W. NUTTER, principal of the Centre Junior 
High School, Malden, Mass., has been appointed principal 
of the new Western Junior High School, Malden, which 
will be opened in the fall. 


Pror. A. B. MOEHLMAN of the University of Michigan 
was recently elected president of the American Educa- 
tional Research Association. 


CARL A. PFEIFFER, superintendent of schools, Iron 
River, Mich., was recently re-elected to that position for 
another one-year term. 


Dr. BENJAMIN T. MARSHALL, president of the Con- 
necticut College for Women, New London, Conn., recently 
tendered his resignation. 


N. J. MARTIN was recently re-elected superintendent of 
schools, Baraga Township, Baraga, Mich., for a one-year 
term. 


Dr. C. C. FISHER, who resigned as president of Millers- 
burg College, Millersburg, Ky., two years ago, has been 
recalled to the presidency of the institution, succeeding 
Rev. MARVIN ADAMS, who has held the position during 
that time. 


Dr. GERALD D. WHITNEY, director of the vocational 
education department of the University of Pittsburgh, 
was recently elected president of the vocational section 
of the Pennsylvania Education Association.. 


PROF. THEODORE W. RICHARDS, head of the department 
of chemistry, Harvard University, for the past twenty- 
seven years, died on April 2. He received the Nobel prize 
in 1915 for his work on atomic weights. 


JOHN K. BOLEN, principal of Public School No. 765, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., was recently appointed district superin- 
tendent of schools in New York City to fill the vacancy 
caused by the election of JOHN E. WADE as associate 
superintendent of schools. 


Pror. FRANK G. HUBBARD, for thirty-five years a mem- 
ber of the department of English of the University of 
Wisconsin, died March 15. 


H. R. TOWNSEND, state athletic commissioner of Ohio 
for the past three years, was recently reappointed to that 
position. 


Dr. T. J. COATES, president of the Eastern Kentucky 
State Normal School and Teachers College, Richmond, 
Ky., died recently. 


J. E. STAGE, superintendent of schools, Crooksville, 
Ohio, for the past five years, was recently re-elected for 
another one-year term. 


Dr. FRANCIS PENDLETON GAINES was installed as presi- 
dent of Wake Forest College, Wake Forest, N. C., on 
April 25. 


CHARLES C. FINNEGAN was recently named director of 
physical education, North Dakota Agricultural College. 


E. B. HOLDEN, principal of the Greenville High School, 
Greenville, Mich., has been appointed superintendent of 
schools, Greenville, succeeding W. R. BooKEer, who will be- 
come superintendent of schools, Muskegon Heights, Mich. 


HaroLtp C. MASON, dean of Adrian College, Adrian, 
Mich., has been appointed superintendent of schools, 
Blissfield, Mich., effective in September. 


Mrs. C. W. Hutst and FRANCES LEGETT were recently 
appointed as principals of the Dwight School, Englewood, 
N. J., succeeding the late EUPHEMIA S. CREIGHTON. 


Rev. R. ExLior MARSHALL, head master of the Holden 
School, Plimpton, N. H., for the past six years, recently 
resigned. 


RACHEL SARAH TURNER was recently appointed asssist- 
ant dean of women, State Teacher College, Bloomsburg, 
Pa. 


L. V. JOHNSON, superintendent of schools, Marcus, 
Iowa, has recently resigned, and will be succeeded by 
HAROLD Woops as acting superintendent for the remainder 
of the term. 
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VISUALIZE 


Your Message 
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+ = Three Scientifically Constructed Texts for 


Ze 
be Advanced Stenographic Training 


a 





RATIONAL DICTATION 
The S. V. E. PICTUROL By Dr. Edward J. McNamara and Mark I. Markett 
Projector is necessary equip- 480 pages; cloth, $1.40 


. Written by two of the best-known shorthand teachers in 
ment in the modern class- America. 505 business letters and 56 articles, rich in 






room. Educators business procedure and cultural content. Arranged ac- 
cording to a gradual progression in syllabic intensity. Not 
know that teaching a substitute for, but a companion to, Gregg Speed Studies. 


with PICTUROLS 
is most efficient, ef- 
fective and permanent in RATIONAL TYPEWRITING PROJECTS 


results. by Rupert P. SoRelie 
| 208 pages; cloth, $1.20 


Few stenographers can look back to a year’s training ‘‘on 
PIC i l QO] m the job” that added to their experience as much as is 
learned by completing the 180 Rational Typewriting 


projects on business letter writing, manuscripts, tabula- 





lighten the teachers’ task tions, invoices, and legal papers. 
The S.V.E. PICTUROL Pro- and make lasting — —_— 
jector operates easily on any sions on the pupils’ plastic ; 
current; is safe and depend- minds. PICTUROLS are a, yong 
able and applies successfully available in all fields of in- By Rupert po rie sag Py ert Gregg 
the most modern principles : P eee 
of superior projection struction. Low rental rates Many stenographers are secretaries and many secretaries 
y ; —low sales price. PIC- are stenographers. Every stenographer, to be well trained, 
d rd should be taught the duties and the responsibilities of the 
TUROLS also made to order secretary. You will find in ithe 1928 edition of Secretarial 
; j tudies a complete and teachable reproduction of the busy 
from your own material. life of the present-day secretary. 
Write for complete catalog describing S.V.E. PICTUROL Pro- 
jectors and Library of PICTUROLS. Ask for details of our offer Order samples from our nearest office. 
of FREE PICTUROL Library for primary grades. 
e e 
SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION. Inc. The Gregg Publishing Company 
Mardacherort, Producers and Datribvtors of Virwal Aids 
SAT $F. UBalle MH 16 Che: Illinois ~ | New York Chicago Boston San Francisco Toronto Londoa 
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m 
you _know the experience of other 
schools? Which is the best projector for 
s Ps school use? How much it costs? Where to 
They Bring as obtain educational films? 
FREE pamphlet answers these and many 
x h l ‘ other important questions. Gives successful 
cnoo programs used by other schools—tells how 
money may be raised for worthy causes. We 
D U d * t l will also send a complete description of the 
oors naer ontro new Acme Motion Picture Projector and, if 
you wish, arrange for a free demonstration 
This special school hardware requires no knob to retract the in your own school. 
by McKinney consists of a bolt to open the door. A push ° e ° 
hinge providing constant fric- on the door is all that is nec- International Projector Corporation 
tion control, (eliminating free- essary. Most class room doors er 
swinging, slamming doors); a open into the halls. The Mc- Acme Division 
Noiseless Roller Catch, taking Kinney Catch therefore makes 90 Gold Street New York City 
the place of a metal latch; an ideal safeguard against fire 
and a Rubber Door Stop act- and panic dangers. Write for 
ing as a cushion. details to McKinney Mfg. Co., pais Aap o:2 anaes 
The Noiseless Roller Catch Pittsburgh, Pa. 
McKINNEY Wa [ this. C mae 
l LJ UYU pamphlet A5. 
Te rae dt a / A ~~ 417 Dd ride ss cankanvads 
iction control aday for free 
: on Address oan 
, > eee 
HINGES dled & cavice 
er eee State.....00 
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B. F. BLIss, superintendent of schools, West Bend, 
lowa, was recently re-elected for another one-year term. 


MARY CATHERINE MELLYN was recently re-elected assist- 
ant superintendent of schools, Boston, for a third suc- 
cessive term of six years. 


C. E. Cooper, superintendent of schools, Britt, Iowa, 
was recently re-elected to that position for another three- 
year term. 


WINNIE MAE MACKEY was recently appointed rural 
supervisor of schools, Toulumne County, Calif. 


JOHN J. SHIVELY, principal of the Forsyth High School, 
Forsyth, Mont., was recently selected as superintendent 
of schools, Forsyth, to succeed IRA L. PLUMMER, resigned. 


JAY DYKHOUSE, principal of the Grand Haven Junior 
High School, Grand Haven, Mich., recently resigned that 
position to accept the principalship of the Charlotte High 
School, Charlotte, Mich. 


VirRGIL M. HILLYER, headmaster of Calvert School, Balti- 
more, recently purchased additional ground from CLEVE- 
LAND R. BEALMEAR, former headmaster, for further 
construction. 


W. W. BORDEN, superintendent of schools, South Bend, 
Ind., was recently re-elected to that position for another 
one-year term. 


Mrs. THoMAs C. M. JAMIESON, principal of the Budlong 
school, Chicago, died recently. 


Pror. O. E. BARTEL, head of the music department of 
the public schools, Ellwood City, Pa., for the past seven- 
teen years, recently resigned. 


WILLIAM S. BRENT, for the past five years principal of 
the Deep Creek High School, Norfolk County, Va., was 
recently appointed superintendent of schools, Lancaster 
and Northumberland counties, Va., to fill the unexpired 
term of the late Dr. F. W. Lewis. 


GEORGE TYLER MILLER was recently appointed superin- 
tendent of schools, Warren and Rappahannock counties, 
Va., to succeed the late H. D. HITE. 


WILL BRETT, superintendent of schools, Shelby, Iowa, 
for the past five years, was recently re-elected to that 
position for another two-year term. GLENN BLACKFORD 
was also re-elected principal of the Shelby High School. 


GALEN JONES, principal of the Port Arthur High School, 
Port Arthur, Texas, has been appointed principal of the 
Reading High School, Reading, Texas. He was formerly 
director of instruction in the junior high schools of San 
Antonio. 


THOMAS H. Forp, principal of the Southwest Junior 
High School, Reading, Texas, has been appointed director 
of the educational research department by the board of 
school directors, Reading. 


ORIN E. THORSEN was recently appointed principal of 
the Negaunee High School, Negaunee, Mich., succeeding 
C. M. CUMMINS, resigned. 


Mrs. CECILE B. HALL recently tendered her resignation 
as principal of the Los Gatos grammar school, Los Gatos, 
Calif. 


R. L. MARKLEY, superintendent of 
Wyo., has been appointed 
Thermopolis, Wyo. 


Douglas, 
schools, 


schools, 
superintendent of 


W. M. LOVELESS, superintendent Pellston, 


Mich., has recently resigned. 


of schools, 


L. E. LEIPOLD, 
Minn., for the 
resignation. 


schools, Nemadji, 
recently tendered his 


superintendent of 
past four years, 


Ropert C. B. PARKER was recently appointed super- 
vising principal of the High Bridge School, High Bridge, 
N. J., to succeed HARRY W. Moore, who was selected as 
county superintendent of schools. 


Dr. H. H. CHERRY, president, and every other member 
of the present faculty of the Western State Teachers 
College, Bowling Green, Ky., were re-elected at the re- 
cent meeting of the board of regents. 


Dr. JOHN L. HILLMAN, president of Simpson College, 
Indianola, Iowa, was recently re-elected to that position 
for a five-year term. 


WILLIAM ROACH, principal of the Ponca City High 
School, Ponca City, Okla., recently resigned. 
W. D. McKEEg, superintendent of schools, Sigourney, 


Iowa, was recently re-elected to that position for another 
three-year term. 


C. H. RICE, superintendent of schools, Thomas County, 
Ga., died recently. 


Pror. F. H. WARREN, superintendent of schools, Fos- 
toria, Ohio, for the past ten years, recently tendered his 
resignation, effective at the end of the present term. 


H. T. BuRTON, superintendent of schools, Clarendon, 
Tex., was recently re-elected to that position for another 
one-year term. 


JOHN PATTERSON, superintendent of schools, Athens 
Ohio, recently resigned to become a member of the faculty 
of New York University. He was also president of the 
Ohio State Teachers’ Association. 


MARGARET H. O’CONNOR, who was recently appointed 
dean of girls, Milford High School, Milford, Conn., has 
been named vice principal of the school, succeeding the 
late IRENE WARREN. 


C. H. SPENCE, superintendent of schools, Edna, Texas, 
for the past three years, was recently re-elected for an- 
other one-year term. 
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TOMORROW 
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Next Month 
Next Year 











One of 120 imstalla- 
tions in one district. 
Also used in 200 other 
school districts in the 
same State. 


ig a 





FIRE like 
Lightning 
always 
comes when 
least ex- 
pected and 
the burden 
of responsi- 
bility will 
rest on the 
school 
board. 


The best 
Fire Escape 
~is the one 
-that pro- 

tects against 
= panic as 
well as fire. 


Send for in- 
teresting Book 
This book tells 
the rigid tests 
that influence 
the seal of ap- 
proval of the 








Built for 
two- or three- 
story buildings 






Four schools in Nebraska Underwriters’ 
alone had fires. The pupils Laboratories. Ask 
escaped safely through Potter for it. 

Tubular Slides. . TITHE y 
Hundreds in use in 38 POTTER MANUFACTURING 
states, some for the past 15 CORPORATION 

years. The only fire escape rw . 
(with service records) ap- 1861 Conway Building Chicago 
proved by the Underwrit- Manufacturers of the only Fire Escape 


ers’ Laboratories. approved by the Underwriters’ Laboratories 

















cenery 





Asbestos curtains, 
Velour curtains 


and 


Stage scenery for your 
Auditorium stage. 


Twenty years of experience in 
equipping High Schools has 
placed us in a position to know 
the particular requirements for 
your stage. 


Write us for further information or 
request call from our representative. 


Twin City Scenic Company 


2819 Nicollet Ave., 2310 Cass Ave., 
Minneapolis, Minn. Detroit, Mich. 






























































Myriad little grains | 
to do the hard part 
of your cleaning! | 


WORK is just what you make it. And so 

with your cleaning. Easy or laborious, de- 
pending much on the material you use for do- 
ing it. 


Cite 


Make your cleaning easy by doing it with 
Dakite. For then myriad tiny crystals, spark- 
lingly white—each loaded with cleaning energy 
and completely soluble in water—will do the 
hard part for you. You will find it amazingly 
easy to clean desks, windows, floors, walls, 
dishes and glassware, cafeteria equipment—in 
fact, everything with the aid of this safe, posi- 
tive-action material. 

Let our local Service Man point out the labor- | 
saving advantages of doing all school clean- 

ing the Oakite way. Simply ask to have him 
call—or write for booklet. 


Oakite Service Men, cleaning specialists, are located in 
the leading industrial centers of the U. S. and Canada 


Manufactured only by 
OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 28D Thames St.. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
































TWO MACHINES 


HIS new machine, designed and 
the Gallmeyer & Livingston Company, 


IN ONE 


manufactured by 
is the Motor 
Jointer all in 


on Arbor Saw and the Eight Inch 


one. 


You can readily see the great advantage to schools in 
having a single machine serving a dual purpose. It 
saves floor space, cuts operating cost in two, eliminates 
belts, belt replacements, and gears that are often dan- 
gerous when students are operating. 


It will operate from any light socket, or if preferred 
| can be furnished with power line motor. In every re- 
| gpect this new machine is exactly suited for schools. 
A machine no school can afford to be without. We 
will gladly give you any additional information on re- 
quest. Get the facts about Gallmeyer & Livingston’s 
5 po Combination Motor on Arbor Saw and Eight Inch 
| ointer. 


GALLMEYER & LIVINGSTON CO. 


116 Straight Ave. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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for 


Senior Class 
Gowns 


also for 


Uniforms 


Write 


for a 


STYLE FOLDER 
and 


PRICE LIST 


WE SELL DIRECT 
TO CLASSES AND 
SCHOOLS 





ESTABLISHED 1845 

















Building a School? 


Don’t fail to learn more about Sound-Proof- 
ing. Send for interesting engineering data 
on sound-proofing some of the newest mod- 
ern schools. 


Schools 
Colleges 
Gymnasiums 
Hospitals 
Theatres 
Churches 
Clubs 

Office Bldgs. 
Lodges 





CEILINGS, FLOORS and WALLS 


The isolation of sound waves by the 

Hundreds Stevens method is a proven engineering 

f th t success. The mere filling of walls, ceil- 

0 € mos ings and floors with any one or a com- 

modern _. bination of sound absorbing products, 

buildings has failed to satisfactorily solve noise 

yee problems. Stevens Sound-Proofing de- 

nOtse-PTO- vices and scientifically proved methods, 

tected with which include necessary changes in 

veusneseee ae rj . Fong os = 

sven the operation of bowling alleys - 

STEVENS neath playhouses is no longer consid- 

Sound-Proof ered an impossible combination. 

. * Our engineering department will 
Engineering cheerfully advise with you, 
without the least obligation. 


STEVENS SOUND-PROOFING COMPANY 


Consulting Engineers and Manufacturers 


407 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 














SANISTEEL 
Movable Chair 
Desks 
FOR LESS MONEY 


THAN THE 
OLD STYLE 


EE bce cede aeel $4.95 
pS eee 4.80 
a 4.65 





We produced the first steel desk and other 
school furniture made of sanitary steel. Our 
products are still in the lead for sanitation and 
correct posture. 


For 
First Aid 
| and 
, Hospital 
’ Room. 


Send for 
Cata- 
logue. 





COLUMBIA Stoo 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 

















STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, 
CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT 
OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, 


Of Nation’s Scnoors, published monthly at Chicago, Illinois, 
for April Ist, 1928. 
State of Illinois ) 
County of Cook f * 
Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the State and county 


aforesaid, personally appeared James G. Jarrett, who, having been 
duly sworn according to law, deposes and says that he is the 
business manager of The Nation’s Schools Publishing Co., and 
that the following is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, 
a true statement of the ownership, management (and if a daily 
paper, the circulation, etc., of the aforesaid publication for 
the date shown in the above caption, required by the Act of 
August 24, 1912, embodied in section 411, Postal Laws and 
Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, to-wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, 
managing editor, and business manager, are: 


Publisher: The Nation’s Schools Publishing Co., Chicago, 
Illinois. 


Editor: Prof. M. V. O’Shea, Madison, Wisc. 
Managing Editor: John A. McNamara, Chicago, Illinois. 
Business Manager: James G. Jarrett, Chicago, IIl. 


2. That the’ owners are: (Give names and addresses of indi- 
vidual owners, or, if a corporation, give its name and the names 
and addresses of stockholders owning or holding 1 per cent or 
more of the total amount of stock.) 


The Modern Hospital Publishing Co., Inc., Chicago, Illinois; 
Otho F. Ball, Chicago, Ill.; James G. Jarrett, Chicago, IIl.; 
Stanley R. Latshaw, New York, N. Y.; Arch. W. Shaw, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Wheeler Sammons, Chicago, Ill.; B. K. Hollister, 
Chicago, Ill.; John A. McNamara, Chicago, Ill.; J. P. McDer- 
mott, Chicago, Ill.; S. R. Clague, Chicago, IIl. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other se- 
curity holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total 
amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities, are: (If there 
are none, so state.) There are no bondholders, mortgagees or 
other security holders. 

JAMES G. JARRETT, Business Manager. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 23rd day of March, 
1928. 

[SEAL] J. P. McDERMOTT, Notary Public. 


My commission expires August 10, 1929. 
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School health authorities now recog- 
nize a direct relationship between 
attendance records and floors.Cold, 
rigid floors, they say, mean chilled 
feet—fatigue—increased absences. 


Fortunately, one flooring material 
combines warm, dry, cushioning 
comfort with the qualities of last- 
ing wear which school use demands 
—Northern Hard Maple. 


honsmes the 
his feet is warm, dry, resiltent.clean 





floor benea th 


Northern Hard Maple actually out- 
wears stone! 


Maple, moreover, because of its 
permanent smoothness, is excep- 
tionally easy to keepclean. It offers 
no open lodging places for dust and 
germ-laden dirt to collect. And it 
permits quick, simple, permanent 
anchorage for seats. 


Hundreds of schoolboards have 





Maple Floors 
in Color 


With fadeless penetratin 
stains recently jem aime 4 
hard Maple Floors are now 
made to take a variety of 
beautiful, lasting color fin- 
ishes—gpening up entirely 
new possibilities for attrac- 
tive decorative effects Stan- 
dard finishes made only by 
The Marietta Paint & Color 
Co., Marietta, Ohio, as 
follows 

Early Amerscan, Spanish Brown, Autumn 
Brown, Ssleer Gray, Dove Gray, Reval 


Blae, Pastel Green, Orchsd. Seal Black, 
Natural 


Write for free booklet, ‘* The Neu 


Color Enchantment in, Hard 
Maple Floors" 


% 


This resilient flooring material been guided by these facts in select- 
is remarkably tough-fibred and ing flooring. They have chosen 
tight-grained. It will not sliver or Maple for schoolrooms, corridors, 
splinter. Scuffing, youthful feet and gymnasiums, assembly halls. Con- 
the moving of equipment simply we > architect about Northern 
make it smoother with time. Hard Maple. 


Let our Service and Research Department asstst you 
with your flooring problems. Write us. 


MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSN. 
1797 McCormick Building 


Chicago 








Guaranteed Floorings 
The letters MF MA on Maple, Beech or Birch flooring signify that 
the flooring is standardized and guaranteed by the Maple Flooring 
Manufacturers Association, whose members must attain and main- 
tain the highest standards of manufacture and adhere to manu- 
facturing and grading a — open conserve these 
remarkable woods. This trade-mark is for your 

protection. Look for it on the flooring you use. M F M A 


Floor with Maple’ 
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CULO eReF 


The Authority of Experience 


A Message for the Readers of The NATION’S SCHOOLS 


| tices today is itself a technical school that contributes its significant share in the 
development and betterment of school facilities. A few years ago an eastern manu- 
facturer, before presenting a new product to the school, spent three years submitting it 
to laboratory tests and measuring its effectiveness in actual use. The results of his 
investigation today have an important bearing on school matters. There are numerous 
similar experiences found every day in the advertising pages of such publications as 
The NATION’s SCHOOLS. Here, for example, are a few excerpts, quoted from the cur- 
rent issue, that have a direct application to school problems. 


School Cafeteria is “A classroom, a cafeteria, a corridor, a gym- 


food in wholesome 


“The function of the 





two-fold: To serve good 
surroundings; and to guide, gently and surely, 
adolescent tastes in food. Food habits can be 
made in these formative years that are essen- 
tial to mental and physical growth, and assure 
adolescent tastes in food. Food habits can be 
yond school age. For these 


9? 


school needs a cafeteria! 


reasons every 


x * 


“Selecting. proper shade equipment for the 
schoolroom is just another of those important 
details apt to be overlooked. Yet foremost 
authorities agree that no other equipment adds 
so much to the pupils’ comfort and efficiency 
as quiet, smoothly working shade rollers that 
carry durable, carefully finished shade cloths.” 


’ 2 
“Because plumbing and 
heating is so intimately 


connected with the entire 


nasium or swimming pool where floors are 
not cleaned thoroughly at regular intervals 
is a menace to the school child’s health. Or- 
dinary mopping, pole brush and hand scrub- 
bing cannot give the children the floor clean- 
liness they should have. Oiled floors require 
periodic cleaning to remove insanitary ac- 
cumulations.” 
* - * 

“Fifty years ago, when steam was first used 
for heating, the giant knew no leash. He was 
permitted to hold noisy dominion over the 
entire heating system, where he clanked and 
rattled to his heart’s content, because steam 
pressures in the old-fashioned heating systems 
of the seventies were usually maintained at 
high levels, regardless of outdoor tempera- 
tures. Often these high pressures were the 
only means by which the 
steam could be _ forced 
through the piping and 





problem of fostering 


into the radiators against 





health and health habits, 
it is magnified to special 
importance in the school. 
Trustees and administra- 
tors, deeply conscious of 
their responsibility in 


N 















TION'S 
CHOOL 


the accumulated air and 
water they contained.” 







* * * 


Only those offering 











guarding young health, 





AND ADMINI 


DEVOTED TO THE APPLICATION OF 
TO THE BUILDING, EQUIPMENT 2 
ISTRATION 





approved products or 
services for schools are 


Baw 





1 OF SCHOOLS 





may well inquire before 
building: What is current 
practice in school plumb- 
ing?” 


<_-o © = 
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advertising pages of The 
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This New Hinge is molded 


into the seat itself 


Whale-bone-ite’s supremacy clearly maintained by this new feature 





Seat shown is Model 21-968 
Phantom view gives details of 
construction. 


WHALE-BONE-ITE 








el 





N the union between hinge and seat depends the per- 
manence of your seat installation. Realizing that the 
unsanitary metal hinge with its cleaning problem and loosely 
connected parts was a weakness in closet seats, the makers 
of the Whale-bone-ite Seat have perfected a newtype hinge 
which is actually part of the seat itself. 


This new hinge is molded in one operation as an integral 
part of the Whale-bone-ite Seat. Re-inforced by a metal die- 
cast, one-piece insert, it is covered with highly- polished 
Whale-bone-ite. Thus it has the same strength and finish as 
the Whale-bone-ite Seat itself. 


The makers of the Whale-bone-ite Seat offer this newest 
feature on all models of both closed and open-back seats. 
Whale-bone-ite is the only seat having the hinge you see 
pictured here. It is one more reason why you should specify 
this finest of seats for your building. 
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TOILET 
SEAT 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER CO., ‘CHICAGO 


Albany 
Atlanta 
Birmingham 


Boston 
Buffalo 
Charlotte 


Chicago 
Cincinnati 


Cleveland 


Dallas 
Denver 


Detroit Kansas City Minneapolis Philadelphia San Francisco Tampa Ottawa 
Harrisburg Los Angeles New Orleans Pittsburgh Seattle Washington Toronto 
Des Moines Houston El Paso New York Richmond St. Louis Montreal Havana 








For free cross-section of a Whale-bone-ite Seat, address Dept. 216, Seat Division, 
The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co., 623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
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PETERSON | 


Laboratory and Library Furniture 


A Peterson installation means years of faithful 
service because each product is painstakingly as- 
sembled by skilled workmen. 


; . , | 
During over thirty-seven years PETERSON furni- 
ture has established an enviable reputation for 
quality. | 











Write for a list of notable Peterson Instal- | 
lations and 


Laboratory Catalog No. 14-H 
Library Catalog No. 15-H 





The 
Bellevue-Stratford 


PHILADELPHIA | 














The choice of discriminating 
Philadelphians and particular 
travelers. 
NO. 1135. STUDENT’S BIOLOGY TABLE Famous for its courteous serv- 
This table serves a dual purpose of laboratory ice and homelike environ- } 
and recitation table where students may face one ment. 
way. Its dual purpose effects a conservation of 


Centrally located 
BROAD at WALNUT 


J. M. Robinson, Manager 


space. 


LEONARD PETERSON & CO., Inc. 


Manufacturers of guaranteed Laboratory and Library Furniture items 
Affiliated Hotels 


Office and Factory Waldorf-Astori N Willard 
1222-34 Fullerton Avenue Chicago, Illinois ‘New York Washington, D. C. 


Distributors conveniently located to serve you. 






































the invention of the Dunham Thermostatic Radi- | 
ator Trap effectively controlled his force and 
subdued his strident voice. This remarkable inven- 
tion, a typical Dunham development, made pos- 
sible the Vacuum Return Line System using 
pressures in the steam main and vacuums in the 
return mains. Then followed other important | 
Dunham contributions to heating, such as the 
Dunham Vapor Heating System, using steam at 
tea-kettle pressure, and the Dunham Return Trap 
System. 

These developments, all pioneered by Dunham 
Engineers, were worthy forerunners of the pres- 
ent day Dunham Differential Vaccum Heating | 








System, which, in this Dawn of a New Era in 
steam heating, has not only fully tamed the Giant 
Steam through its successful application of Sub- 
Atmospheric Steam to heating, but, of even great- | 
er importance, has removed the great fuel waste 
which had accompanied its use. 

By making use of steam produced at pressures 
below atmosphere, and at temperatures to corre- 
spond with these pressures down to as low as 133 
degrees, the Dunham Differential bie ee a 
System does away with the nee or wasteful 
| TAMING THE GIANT STEAM window opening. In a building heated with Sub- 
| TEAM is a giant of tremendous power. For Atmospheric Steam you will not find windows flung 





Look for the Name more than a century it has been harnessed open to permit the surplus heat to escape, for in- 
aie to drive the world’s steamships and railway door temperatures are effectively controlled so as 
DUNHAM trains, and to supply power for the worlds’ in- to eliminate this waste of fuel. And in addition 
This nameplate identifies dustries. to this fuel saving, Sub-Atmospheric Steam in- 
a genuine DUNHAM Fifty years ago, when steam was first used for sures better health among building occupants, 
Radiator Trap heating, the giant knew no leash. He was per- because the indoor air is neither overheated nor 
mitted to hold noisy dominion over the entire dried out by excessive temperatures. Only in the 
heating system, where he clanked and rattled to Dunham Differential Vacuum Heating System are 

his heart’s content, because steam pressures in these vital advantages obtainable. 
the old-fashioned heating systems of the seventies Over eighty branch and local offces in the United States 
ey . v~ ; : z mr and Canada and the United Kingdom bring Dunham 


of outdoor temperatures. Often these high steam 
pressures were the only means by which the steam 
could be forced through the piping and into the 
radiators against the accumulated air and water 
they contained. 

Thus the Giant Steam knew no master in the U. S. Patent No. 1644114. Additional patents in the United 
heating field until a quarter century ago, when States, Canada and Foreign Countries now pending. 


C. A. DUNHAM CoO. 


HEATING (i008 
450 East Ohio Street, Chicago 


Heating Service as close to you as your telephone. 
Consult your telephone directory for the address of our 
office in your city. An engineer will counsel with you 
on any project. 
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The tendency of the average school desk is 
to force the pupil to twist in the seat and to face 
the light. 


These disadvantages tend toward the development of 
Spinal Curvature—Defective Eyesight—Nervous Dis- 
orders. 


By the use of the Extended Arm Rest, we obviate all necessity 
for the pupil twisting in the seat and facing the light in order 
to secure support for the arm when writing; also greatly 
increase the usable writing and working surface. 


‘‘More Comfortable—More Convenient’’ 


Superintendent W. J. Hamilton of the Public Schools of 
Oak Park, IIL, wrote: 


“The arm rest on the desks is the best thing that we 
have found to insure correct posture, and the pupils 
assure us that the seats are more comfortable and 
more convenient for desk work through the addition 
of this arm rest. Our Board is placing a large order 
for further installation of this type of desk.’ 


We should like to supply you with complete information on this 
distinct advance in school seating. Write us for circulars, ete. 


The National School Equipment Co. 


Manufacturers of Complete School Equipment 
Port Washington, Wisconsin 
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Insures Correct Posture 





The Moeser Extended Arm 


This is a wonderful improvement. Available working space 
is more than doubled; arm is supported while writing, result- 
ing in better penmanship with less fatigue and nervous strain; 
correct posture insures greater comfort and less eye strain; 
full support for back while writing. 


All of our desks are equipped with the Moeser Arm when 
desired. 














An Applicator Bottle 


furnished with our compliments in your own medicine cabinet will soon convince you that 


MERCUROCHROME 


(dibrom-oxymercuri-fluorescein) 
IS THE 


Logical Successor to Tincture of Iodine 
FOR 


First Aid Prophylactic and General Antiseptic Use 


Mercurochrome stains as Iodin does, and it is the stain of Mercurochrome, as it is 
of Iodin, that shows just where and how effectively the germicide has been applied; it 
fixes the bactericidal agent in the field for a relatively permanent period which prolongs 
the asepsis or the sterilizing effect, and it provides for demonstrable penetration into 
the tissues beneath the superficial surfaces. Inasmuch as Mercurochrome is definitely 
proved an extremely efficient general antiseptic, it is only reasonable to consider it the 
successor to Iodin in this field, as it is free from the objectionable features of Iodin, for 


MERCUROCHROME DOES NOT IRRITATE, BURN OR INJURE TISSUE 


220 SOLUBLE 








SELL YOURSELVES FIRST | 


HYNSON, WESTCOTT 


BALTIMORE, MD. 











HYNSON, WESTCOTT & DUNNING, 
Dept. N, BALTIMORE, Mp. 


Please send me Mercurochrome Applicator Bottle for 


& DUNNING personal use. 


Name 


SOC COOH ECO OHO FO ORO HH OHH HOC OOO OC 
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Special Rates 
to Teachers 


During Vacation Months 


An Ideal Place 
for Recuperation 


DIETETIC and 
HYGIENIC METHODS 


Write for 
FREE Literature 


The Tilden Health School 


3205 West Fairview Place 
Denver, Colorado 








The NATION'S SCHOOLS 














Aldrich & Aldrich 
Manufacturers of 


Women’s Clothing 


for the 
Gymnasium 


also 


Cotton Tank Suits 


de Now is the time to 
23 place your 


a order for Fall 








Send for Catalog 


Office and Salesroom 


1857 Milwaukee Ave. 
Chicago 





ESTABLISHED 1912 




















SEDGWICK 


DUMB 
WAITERS 


AND 


ELEVATORS 


The new Sedgwick 
Type “FDCG" Geared 
Automatic Brake Dumb 
Waiters are designed for 
school, college, and simi- 
lar service where average 
loads range from twenty- 

a | five to seventy-five 

a pounds and _ occasional 
af a loads up to two hundred 


pounds. 





: Other Sedgwick Outfits 
' are suitable for other re- 
quirements. 


} 

t 

tL 

: 

i 
\ a Write for New Catalog 

; and Consult our Service 
Type “F D C GQ” Department. 


Sedgwick Machine Works 
165 West 15th Street NEW YORK 


Manufacturers of Ash Hoists, Sidewalk Elevators, Trunk 
Lifts, Ete. 

















CINCINNATI’S FINEST 


| One of the Nation’s outstanding 
hotels embodying every modern || 

| convenience that so attracts | 
travelers throughout the world. 


Rates: $2.50 and Up 


Hotel Sinton 


| CINCINNATI 


| JOHN L. HORGAN, Managing Director 
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PROOF 


Five Solid Layers of Wood 


N FLUSH Doors made by Roddis there 

are five solid layers of wood — the 
built-up softwood core, two layers of 
cross-band veneer and two layers of sur- 
face veneer. Such construction has 
proved, by years of performance, to pos- 
sess satisfactory sound-proofing and 
fire-resistive qualities. | Roddis Doors 
are the ideal doors for schools. They 
have a record of years of satisfactory 
service. 


Roddis is the world’s largest producer 
of French and Flush Doors. Every door 
made by Roddis carries an unconditional 
guarantee against warping, swelling, 
peeling and shrinking. 


So carefully are the woods selected in 
Roddis forests, for Roddis Doors, that 
two years elapse from the cutting of 
the timber to the completed door. 


When you specify Roddis Doors, you 
are assured of the utmost in value. You 
enjoy the added advantage of the supe- 
rior fire-resistive and sound-proof qual- 
ities of doors by Roddis. 


Any finish may be had —any size or 
shape of opening—any arrangement of 
inlaid numbers or letters. Gladly willa 
Roddis representative quote on your re- 
quirements. 


RODDIS LUMBER AND VENEER COMPANY 


MARSHFIELD, WISCONSIN 
Branches in All Principal Cities 


RODDIS DOORS 


Made by the Worlds Largest Producer of 








FLUSH---AND--FRENCH:--DOORS 
/ 
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MAINTENANCE COSTS 
AND SAFETY DEMAND 
WALLS BUILT THIS WAY 


| 








Scoot BOARDS the country over now favor walls built on Metal Lath. For ex- 
ample, a wall plastered on MILCoR Stay-Rib Metal Lath, reinforced and protected 

at both the inner and outer corners, has been accorded a one-hour rating by 

the Underwriters Laboratories ... This minimizes the fire hazard, reduces 
insurance rates and protects children’s lives. Then too, walls built this 

way never crack and fall to pieces ... Maintenance costs are saved. 

Patented features also effect considerable savings in erection costs. 





WALLS in the Shreveport high school Ny Ae a 
building here illustrated are protected | Fae 
with Milcor Firesafe Sheet Metal Prod- i 

ucts. Edw. F. Neild was the architect 
and T. Balf the plastering contractor. 



























































THE illustration above shows a wall 
corner with section cut away. Note the 
expansion wing of the protecting corner 
bead and the reinforcing ribs of the 
Stay-Rib Metal Lath. These patented 


features permit a perfect plaster bond ; Ye f Po — aaa —— 
and are found onlyin Milcor products. : ' 5 £ -O, TY PRAREBaSL 


MIL 


MILWAUKEE CORRUGATING COMPANY - MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 








A valuable data book on Firesafe Wall 
Construction will be sent without cost to 
School Board Members, Superintendents, 
Architects, Engineers or Contractors... write 
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Ix CO NGRESS. Jury 4. 1776. 


Cohe unanimons Declaration 46 ann wee States of Mmerica. 
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SIZE OVERALL, 27 INCHES X 33% INCHES WEIGHT, BOXED FOR SHIPMENT, 150 POUNDS 


FACSIMILE of this imperishable docu- A most appropriate gift for schools, colleges or 


ment has been executed in enduring bronze. patriotic societies. Engraving of presentation 
It is mounted on a beautifully finished ebonized plate will be done by us. All necessary fasten- 
wood background, and is surrounded by thirteen ings and instructions for placing on any wall 
bronze stars. A bronze enclosed with shipment. 
plate is provided, on which The GORHAM COMPANY ’ ’ ’ 
may be engraved a suitable BRONZE DIVISION Price complete, $200.00 


presentation inscription. PROVIDENCE * RHODE ISLAND ff. o. b. Providence, R. I. 





PHILOSOPHY, RELIGION & EDUCATION 


BEC PUBLIC 


Safe Hygiene Demands 
CLEAN Schoo! Floors 


CLASSROOM, a cafeteria, a corridor, a gymnasium 
A or swimming pool where floors are not cleaned thor- 
oughly at regular intervals is a menace to the school child’s 
health. Ordinary mopping, pole brush and hand scrubbing 
cannot give the children the floor cleanliness they should 
have. Oiled floors require periodic cleaning to remove in- 
sanitary accumulations. 


=(-)- 


Ten square feet of floor anywhere in your school, 
scrubbed with a FINNELL Electric Floor Machine, will 
disclose a greater cleanliness than you ever believed pos- 
sible. The FINNELL with brushes revolving over 200 
times per minute, removes every trace of dirt or discolora- 
tion. Out of cracks, crevices, depressions, comes dirt that 
could never have been routed by mopping or hand scrub- 
bing. Wood, marble, tile, terrazzo, rubber tile, linoleum, 
cork, mosaic, magnesite—the FINNELL leaves them 
sparkling. 


$$ 
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Waxes, Polishes, Too 


By instant adjustment the FINNELL applies wax and polishes 
wood or linoleum floors to lustrous beauty. They are never left 
sticky or slippery. Floors cared for in this way have a much longer 


life. 
Saves Cost Quickly 


The FINNELL soon saves enough in shortening time and cutting 
labor cost to cover its origizal cost. After this, it becomes a low- 
upkeep investment that has enabled hundreds of schools to reduce 
their floor maintenance budgets over half! There are eight models, 
making possible a FINNELL System of floor maintenance to suit 
every school need. A complete system can be transported easily 
by automobile and used for a group of schools, thus reducing im- 
mediate equipment investment. 





Send for Details 


and Estimate 








Both are free. You will find the 
literature on safe floor hygiene 
and its economical maintenance 
worth while and informative. 
Write for it today. If you wish 
an estimate of equipment needed 
and possible saving, enclose a de- 
scription of floors, area, present 
cleaning methods. Address FIN- 
NELL SYSTEM, INC., 365 East 
St., Elkhart, Ind. (Factories: Elk- 
hart, Ind. and Ottawa, Can. Dis- 
trict offices in principal cities of 
U.S. A.) 
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ELECTRIC FLOOR ACHINE 
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